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The Christmas Trail 


student or philosopher may institute 

search for the underlying element 
or elements that hold our present civil- 
ization together in spite of the warring 
factions, the strivings and contentions 
that tend to pull it apart. If such should 
happen and the quest be diligent, it is 
not at all improbable that underlying 
many seemingly more important things 
will be found the fact that once a year 
the people of the land, rich and poor; 
cultured and non-cultured; faithful ad- 
herents of the Christian faith and those 
of no religious faith; all turn with one 
accord from the obsessed hurrying down 
their respective ways of time to the joy- 
ful, eager following of the Christmas 
trail. 

Every year with renewed faith and 
eagerness they take up the following of 
that beckoning will-o-the-wisp of dream 
realization. In spite of the fact that year 
after year may bring disappointment or 
the occurrences of the day fall short of 
the dream-woven expectations, still, al- 
most with one accord, early in Decem- 
ber hearts begin turning to the old, old 
Christmas trail, stimulated and led on 
by treasured memories of youth and 
home. 

It is out of common experience in this 
Christian land that verses rise like that of 
Ellen M. Welsh in “We Need Him,” 


I: MAY BE that some day a serious 


’Tis Christmas time, ’tis loving time, 
In our dear land of Home. 

*Tis dreaming time, "Tis memory time 
Wherever we may roam. 


A perhaps more universal feeling is 


that of Charles Badger Clark, Jr.: 


The coyote’s winter howl cuts the dusk 
behind the hill, 
But the ranch’s shinin’ window I kin see, 
And though I don’t deserve it, and, I 
reckon, never will, 
There’ll be room beside the fire kep’ 
for me. 
Skimp my plate ’cause I’m late. Let me 
hit the old kid gait, 
For tonight I’m stumblin’ tired of the 
new; 
And I’m ridin’ up the Christmas trail 
to you, 
Old folks, 
I’m ridin’ up the Christmas trail to you. 


Closely associated with this longing 


for home and the people of memory’s 
land at Christmas time is the longing 
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cAnd On Earth, Peace 


By Ethel J. Marshall 


for the sense of peace that is so insep- 
arably a part of Christmas legend and 
actuality. Florence Van Fliet Lyman, 
in the American Poetry Magazine, has 
said: 


The gift of peace of many things 
God grants to those who care; 

And seek and bide it to their hearts 
In thought and word and prayer— 


It may be found out in the world 
Or in one’s home abide; 

Or at a service in the church 
At noon or eventide, 


It is a thing hearts covet so, 
It makes for life’s good cheer 
For those who find and cherish it, 
Wherever it appear. 


Maybe it is a part of the plan of bal- 
ance in the universe which makes pos- 
sible the perpetuity of human society 
and the continuance of human effort and 
faith, that this longing for, and sense 
of, peace is so closely associated with the 
Christmas season, following the striv- 
ings, unrest and sense of melancholy so 
universally recognized as characteristic 
of the fall season. Particularly in the 
latter days of autumn it is difficult to 
throw off the impression of feeling in 
nature a sadness, and hearing in the 
autumn wins a sighing and moaning as 
of Rachael mourning for her children 
and refusing to be comforted. Like to 
the feeling expressed by Walter De La 
Mare in “Autumn”: 


Sad winds where your voice was, 
Tears, tears where my heart was, 
And, ever with me, 
Child, ever with me, 
Silence, where hope was. 


Coupled with this in thought is the 
pungent pain of Emily Dickinson’s 
“Sorrow”: 

They say that “Time assuages,” 

Time never did assuage, 
An actual suffering strengthens, 
As sinews do, with age.” 


Because it is a true fact of human 
experience that time does not assuage 
genuine sorrow and suffering, it is all 
the more remarkable that the Christ- 
mas season does bring at least a tempo- 
rary sense of comfort and peace. What 


time fails to do the Christmas season 
accomplishes by bringing a comforting 
sense of nearness to and companionship 
with those who are “away.” There is 
an old English belief, 


The dead and the absent always stay, 
With those they love on Christmas day. 


For very many people the consolation 
and peace achieved by this sense of 
nearness means a regaining of balance 
and poise and a strengthening of desire 
and determination to take up again the 
battle of life with renewed energy in the 
coming year. This may not be a full ex- 
planation of what takes place but at any 
rate there is that evidenced which comes 
only at Christmas—a softening of coun- 
tenances, a breaking down of barriers 
which makes the world more comfort- 
able for us all. This is a fact of expe- 
rience or observation common to man- 
kind in Christian countries. 

From the mixing and blending of 
dgarest memories with sincerest hopes 
there arises a predominant feeling of 
charitable tolerance, sympathy and good 
will. This leads as naturally as from 
one step to another to the second inhe- 
rent characteristic of Christmas—the 
impulse toward sharing and giving. 
This, indeed, may be counted as the 
characteristic without which there could 
be no Christmas. Long ago Byron told 
us, in Don Juan, “All who have a joy 
must share it. Happiness was born a 
twin.” 

It is this sharing which makes of 
Christmas the outstanding season of joy. 
For one day, or one week, men turn 
their minds from that philosophy which 
seeks for happiness only in the acquisi- 
tion and control of material things like 
oil.and coal and steel, back to the old, 
old fact that happiness in indubitably 
tied up with sharing and with the tenet 
of Good Will. 

When men learn to carry this Christ- 
mas lesson over into the affairs of daily 
living, then we shall be ready to think 
and talk of the dawn of the Golden 
Era of Peace and Good Will. Psycholo- 
gists have told us that this realization 
is almost impossible because of the prev- 
alence in human hearts of that fear of 
“the essential malice of circumstances” 
which long experience has taught men 
does enter in to frustrate our most tend- 
erly cherished plans and aspirations. Be- 
cause of this fear we go about armoured 

(Continued on Page 430) 
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The Game 


Note: 4 second expedition is about to set out for the mystery-island—here referred 

to as Yaco—of the far South Seas. In relating the\story of the first expedition, the 

name by which the island is charted and its location, have been deleted. As the story 
proceeds, the reason for the secrecy is made plain. 


the morning of the quarrel with 

Muggins, the minerologist. A long 
ocean voyage, such as ours, is trying to 
the tempers of men. Our nerves were 
rasped raw by the petty annoyances that 
crop up in day-to-day intercourse. 

I entered the 
cabin to find 


I TOOK the full measure of Quag on 


By Torrey Connor 


Author of “The Debt,” “Long Distance 
Interviews,” Etc. 
“Dr. Alroyd, tell me more about the 
Black”, I urged. 
Roused from his abstraction, the Doc- 
tor turned his near-sighted gaze on me. 
“Quag is as you see him, Mr. Cam- 





Doctor Alroyd 
hunched over the 
card table. He 
nodded without 
looking up as I 
told him that we 
were due to sight 
Yaco—the goal 
of our treasure- 
quest — in forty- 
eight hours. I 
crossed the cabin, 
and seated my- 
self at the desk; 
but I did not at 
once write my 
daily report. 
Came a sudden 
burst of melody, 
wild, barbaric. 
The fluted mel- 
ody drew from 
distant to near. 

Through the 
open port that let 
in golden winds, 
the dazzle-gleam 
of sunlight on flashing waves, I saw the 
Black. Quag had cased the flute in its 
water-proof covering, which he wore 
buckled flat against his shoulder; and 
now his strong voice took up the flute’s 
wild theme. 

Against the colorful background, his 
soot-black head stood out boldly. Full 
lips parted, white teeth a-smile in his 
dark face, Quag voiced a chant as old 
as his race. Chanted, and swung his 
lithe body to the movements of the 
lurching vessel. 








Under Soft Skies, Boats Rocked Lazily on the Blue 


eron—a problem as yet unsolved. He 
is not, by the way, a Black; bronze is 
his color—” 

“Just our habit of speaking of him”, 
I cut in. “My interest grows the longer 
I’m with him. Heredity, and the in- 
fluence of environment pulling the lad 
in opposite directions, I should say. 
Wonder why Muggins heckles him so 
unmercifully? The difference in size, 
perhaps. A half-portion is apt to resent 
another man’s stature. Quag is far above 
the average man—” 


I left the sentence hanging, unfinished. 
Muggins lounged in. I think he had 
caught much of what I said. He blinked 
owlishly behind his round spectacles. 

“Cameron, you flatter Quag. Once 
a Nigger, always a Nigger. Not even 
a free one, at that”. 

The chant was 
stilled. I heard 
the slap-slap of 
Quag’s bare feet 
on the deck. Odd- 
enough, I found 
myelf wondering 
why, within the 
week, the Black 
had discarded his 
shoes. Muggins 
kept on talking, 
his wide chin jut- 
ting at an angle 
that showed him 
in an ugly mood. 

“You told me 
—didn’t you, Al- 
royd?—that 
Quag’s father 
gave him to you 
when he was ten 
years old, for put- 
tin’ down an epi- 
demic in Yaco.” 

Dr. Alryod 
gathered the 
cards and reached 
for the leather 
spilled from his 





W aters 


case; but the cards 
shaking fingers. 

“The boy has lived under my roof; 
he is going home to be a teacher of his 
own people, Mr. Muggins. I gave him 
three years at the University of Califor- 
nia—he was entering the fourth when 
this Yaco matter came up.” 

“Yal A Nigger! All that learnin’ 
wasted on him. Where’ll foot-ballin’ 
get him? ‘Quag, the great halfback!’ 
He can learn the other Niggers to play 
football, I reckon.” 
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“Tf football has taught him nothing 
else, it has taught him the rules of the 
game—” 

Quag, in a storm of words, surged 
into the cabin. Dix, one of the four 
who had launched our enterprise, fol- 
lowed, but leaned against the wall as 
if to make room for-the Black’s bulk, 
his vehemence, which seemed literally 
to fill the place. Doubled fists bulging 
the pockets of his white duck trousers, 
or flailing the air, Quag spoke—at first, 
incoherently, addressing no one in par- 
ticular. But at last he got around to 
Muggins. 

“You say that my father—gave me 
—to Dr. Alroyd—in payment—of a 
debt?” (He choked on the words; the 
choke unaccountably hurt me.) “His 
debt, eh? I who owed no man—I pay 
—my father’s debt.” 

He turned, hands out, and appealed 
to Dix. 

“Mr. Muggins would have you and 
Mr. Cameron think that I have been 
more of a liability than an asset, all these 
years. Dr. Alroyd knows better. He 
has a high reputation along certain | nes. 
I am that reputation. He studied me, 
put me into scientific papers, into a 
book—”’ 

Dr. Alroyd lifted his hand arrest- 
ingly; he might as well have tried to stay 
the flash of lightning that without warn- 
ing rips the darkness. 

“And you, Mr. Cameron—what did 
you do before you got your party to- 
gether, before you formed your company 
and chartered the Tropic Bird from the 
San Francisco-Hawaiian Company?” 

“I made sure that you would go, 
Quag,” I answered, promptly. 

“You bet you did! Dr. Alroyd knows 
that our people would not permit you to 
come for that which you seek unless my 
father or I gave the word that the God 
of the Volcano would not punish them.” 
He turned on Muggins. “As for you—” 

“Ya-a! Keep your tongue off me, 
Nigger!” Muggins snarled. 

A chair scraped, was overturned, as 
Dr. Alroyd heaved up. I don’t know 
which of us—Dr. Alroyd, the quietly 
observant Dix or myself—was the first 
to reach Quag. In one movement the 
Black had cleared space and seized the 
little red-headed man. He raised him 
high, made as if to dash him headlong; 
in those superbly muscled arms, bare 
to the elbows, Muggins looked a toy. 
Suddenly Quag shifted his hold to bring 
Muggins’ face on a level with his own, 
a mask of hate. Would he break the 
man in two? He could do it— 

“Quag!” The doctor’s thin voice 
rose to a shriek. ‘No sportsman picks 
on a man half his size. Play the game!” 


Quag lowered the struggling, cursing 
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Muggins carefully, stepped away from 
him. He thrust his fists into his trous- 
ers pockets, as if it were the safest place 
for them at the moment, and gazed at 
us; at Doctor Alroyd, white-lipped, 
shaking; at Dix, carefully nursing in 
his lean hand his pet pipe, rescued from 
the floor. His shifting glance rested 
last on me. He spoke; and it was as if 





The Moon in Fleeting Glimpses Thinned the 
Darkness 

he were explaining something which I 

alone would understand. 

“TI am my father’s son—the son of a 
chief. But I do not go back to my 
island for the reason that you think. 
It may be that I am tired of your coun- 
try—which can never be my country.” 

With that, he went on deck. 

Dix drawled, between puffs at his 
pipe: 

“I should—say—the worm has made 
a complete—circle. Better not start 
anything you can’t finish, Mr. Mug- 
gins.” 
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“Ya-a!” Muggins sputtered. “I’ve 
got that bird’s number. Catch one of 
those college pets away from the cam- 
pus, where his football rep ain’t known, 
and his conceit ‘Il be pricked mighty 
quick.” 

That ended it for the time. But— 
as I said—TI had taken Quag’s measure. 
Some day Muggins would go too far, 
and tragedy would step in and end the 
warfare. 

A day had passed since the set-to of 
Quag and Muggins. That morning I 
had come on Quag, stripped to the waist, 
head bent, prowling the deck. The ani- 
mal stealth of his movements caught my 
attention. 

“Hello, Quag!” I hailed—and fell 
back a step as he whirled on me. “Look- 
ing for something?” 

He answered in a sort of sing-song 
lingo that he sometimes used: “I listen 
to the Speaking Winds. They tell me 
that no man’s trail is longer than to- 
day.” I swear, my flesh prickled! 

And now night, faintly lighted by a 
young moon, was on us. I was talking 
Quag over with Dix as we lay in our 
berths. I brought up the incident. 

“Trouble is, Quag’s uprooted, so to 
speak—” thus Dix. “He lost his palm 
tree and his snickersnee; and then they 
gave him a football to play with. Now 
he has neither the one nor the other— 
he’s trying to find himself. But he’s 
learned the rules of the great American 
game. He'll play the game for the 
game’s sake, and according to the rules.” 

“I’m not placing any bets on him, 
Dix.” 

“The rules of the game against the 
snickersnee,”” mumbled Dix, drowsily; 
and presently, I heard his raucous snore. 

I slept, though restlessly. My dreams 
were somehow tangled with the notes 
of Quag’s flute, that buzzed like a 
swarm of frenzied bees. A terrific 
shock threw me from my berth. Dazed, 
I heard shouts, the thumping of hurried 
feet on the deck. 

“Are you hurt, old man?” Dix scram- 
bled out of his berth and turned on the 
light. “I’m going on deck to see what’s 
up.” 

“Breath—knocked out,” I gasped, 
struggling to my feet. I reached for my 
clothes. When Dix returned I was 
dressed. 

“Ship’s struck a derelict on her port 
side,” he told me, fussing as he talked 
with a bag into the maw of which he 
crammed his things and mine, as he 
came to them. “Stove a hole in her— 
and something’s gone wrong with the 
steam pumps. We may have to take 
to the small boats. Just as well to be 
ready. Where’s your glass? Might 
come in handy.” 
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Dix passed out of the cabin ahead 
of me. A wet breeze slapped my face 
as I stumbled along the slippery deck 
that glistened in the half-light that 
brings the dawn. The wind was stiffen- 
ing. ‘Tropic Bird, with that wound in 
her, in a climbing sea—! Commands 
shouted from the bridge did not register 
on my landsman’s mind; but I knew 
that seamen were hurrying to carry out 
Captain Riley’s commands. 

The deck slanted sharply. Dix and I, 
arms locked, braced each other. Quag 
led Doctor Alroyd on deck. The fellow 
had cased his flute. He had 
been playing—I had not 
dreamed it. A hatch cover 
banged in the rising wind. 
A sharp blast snapped the 
antennae of the wireless ap- 
paratus, and sent the strands 
flying like metal whipcords. 
We were not long on deck 
when orders were given to 
leave the ship. 

Our boat, Second Officer 
Mallory in charge, was the 
first launched. Quag and 
Alroyd, Dix and I, Muggins 
—our crowd kept together. 
The seamen cast off the falls, 
took the oars, began to clear 
the ship. Muscles stood out 
on hairy arms. At last, after 
straining moments of sus- 
pense, when it seemed that 
we must be smashed against 
the ship’s side, we were afloat 
on a rocking sea. The wind 
carried back stinging showers of salt 
spray as the boat breasted the waves. In 
a white yeast of water that foamed to 
the gunwale, the craft staggered along. 

“There’s the second boat!” cried Dix, 
pointing. 

We saw its light bobbing on the crest 
of a towering wave, but soon lost track 
of it. 

Sunrise. We bore away from a chain 
of islets—‘‘pinheads,” on which there 
was no life—toward which the doomed 
ship was drifting. Quag, at the tiller, 
changed places with an oarsman; his 
superbly muscled arms worked, machine- 
like. Doctor Alroyd sat in a stupor, 
head on breast. In the throes of sea- 
sickness, Muggins sagged across a thwart. 
As day advanced, we searched the sea 
for signs of life—without result. Dix 
and I took turns at bailing the boat, 
which was awash. 

So passed the day—and the next. I 
lost track of time. Thirst consumed us. 
Muggins, half delirious, moaned: 
“Water!” The sun, driving at us with 


lances of fire, pricked us raw; every inch 
of exposed surface was branded. The 
boat plunged into green valleys to climb 
green mountains, 


and plunge again. 


“Water! Water!” the whimpering wail, 
went on. Once, Quag gave the red- 
head a drink out of turn, denying the 
draught that he himself craved. 

Quag was the first to see land—rather, 
he sensed it. He cried out in a strange 
tongue. Dix, sitting knee to knee with 
me, took my binoculars from the bag 
and sent questioning glances along the 
way Quag’s had gone. Finally, as we 
topped a towering wave, we all saw it 
—a naked yellow peak from which 
streamed a pennant of smoke. Bent backs 
straightened. Questions clamored. Yaco! 


December, 1928 


tacles gone, eyes staring vacantly. The 
boat, carried by the roller up and up, 
slewed sidewise. Someone shouted as 
we went over: “Jump!” 

I hit the water like a diver, went 
down, down, down. I kicked my way 
to the surface, scraping my leg on a 
coral rock; gulped air; blinked the water 
from my eyes; caught at a splintered 
oar. The giant roller had swept us 
through a break in the coral barricade 
and into the lagoon. I saw bobbing 
heads; and supported by the oar—the leg 
was giving me trouble—struck out for 
the sandy strip that bordered 
the jungle. Quag was ahead 








Palms and Lesser Tropical Growth Thronged the Jungle 


Within an hour, another island swam 


into view. The Doctor’s heavy head 
lifted. ‘“‘Nimollilo,” he told us. ‘“Can- 
nibals.” A low-lying island, this; cres- 


cent-shape outlined by ghost-white 
breakers, it lay directly in our course. 
A harbor guarded by reefs, over which 
the sea burst into fountains of spray, 
opened before us. In the failing light 
of sunset I could just make out a second, 
or cross-reef, forming an inner harbor. 
The channel giving entrance to it was 
not visible to me. 

Cross-currents veered the craft shore- 
ward; Officer Mallory shouted com- 
mands, and straining muscles warred 
with the rip. With a wild cry Quag 
heaved up. Naked to the waist, arms 
lifted, his bronze body swaying to the 
movements of the boat, he raised a chant 
—kept on chanting, though Mallory 
yelled to him to sit down. The sudden 
movement had thrown the sailors into 
confusion; the boat lost headway. 
Caught by a leaping roller, it drove 
toward the reef that pushed jagged 
points through the spume. 

Dix’s hand gripped mine. I caught 
sight of Alroyd’s face, waxen as the face 
of the dead; Muggins’ face, owlish spec- 





of me, towing Dr. Alroyd. 
He dropped the unconscious 
man on the beach, pulled me 
out, oar and all, dashed into 
the water to reach a helping 
hand to other swimmers, 
Muggins among them. In 
the twilight, Quag rounded 
up the survivors on the shore 
of the lagoon. 

“Two of our men are 
missing,” he said, and fell to 
work on my injured leg. 

Th Doctor told him what 
to do. There was little that 
he could do. I barely felt the 
pain of the hurt because of 
the awful fear that over- 
whelmed all other senses. 

Palms and lesser tropical 
growths thronged the jungle 
that pressed close to us. The 
stars had come out; their 
light thinned the tropical darkness. 
Fireflies, like stars a-wing, flashed into 
sight and away. The surf roared on the 
reef. Forms, vague, shadowy, were hur- 
rying. The jungle was alive! 

We huddled on the sand, that had 
not lost the warmth of the mid-day sun. 
There wasn’t much comfort in that, 
though; the chill of dread was in our 
very bones. I think that Doctor Alroyd 
was chiefly concerned with our morale. 
When the natives attacked us, we must 
die like men. 

Into the stupor which finally crept 
upon me, a stupor which took no account 
of the groans, curses, complaints of 
Muggins, and others of my companions, 
a new sound penetrated. It floated 
bugle-clear on the air, bringing every 
man of us up taut. Some of us had 
heard it, back there where we came from 
—the U. C. football rally song, shrilled 
from Quag’s flute. I remembered a few 
words of it: “ . win the game today 
. .. or know the reason why.” The pris- 
oning jungle walls, black against the dim 
night sky, the dead men out there in the 
churning surf that pulped them on the 
reef—a dream! A nightmare! Nothing 
(Continued on Page 430) 
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RS. WARE, blonde, slightly 
M plump, distinctly attractive de- 

spite her forty odd summers, 
paused on the wide carpeted stairs of 
her spacious country house, stilled at the 
sense of peace that rose incense-like 
from the quiet, oak-panelled hall. 

The front door was ajar and the yel- 
low October sunshine poured lazily in, 
gilding the dark wood, shining on the 
elegant bronze ornaments and glowing 

comfortably on the soft fawn rugs. 

Pleasantly aware of the mellow 
picture before her, Mrs. Ware 
slowly descended. It was borne 
upon her in a wave of thankful- 
ness that life was very sweet, that 
a benign though vague Providence 
had veen very good to her; given 
her all this beauty around her; 
given her a devoted husband—her 

: dear Dick—as solid a background as 

these old oak panels; given her a 

lovely, laughing daughter like the 

sunshine on the symmetric bronzes. 

She paused . . . Joan didn’t laugh 

as slie used to... 

Licht feet came running down 
the stairs. It was the parlour maid, 
rosy-cheeked and neat. At the sight 
of her mistress she checked her 
descent to a more decorous pace. 
Even as she did so a door opened 
on the landing above and a young, 
eager voice called out, ““Mary—has 
the post come yet?” 

“No, Miss Joan, not yet.” 

“Oh, all right—.” The eagerness 
trailed into silence; then the shutting of 
a door. 

Mary passed Mrs. Ware and disap- 
peared across the hall into the kitchen. 

Mrs. Ware had not moved from the 
foot of the stairs. A passing breeze blew 
the front door to and the sunshine was 
shut out. The hall seemed suddenly 
bare and a little chilly. 

Joan, asking for the post, and she had 
hoped Joan was forgetting! The mother 
clasped her hands tightly, shaken at the 
thought of her beloved daughter’s un- 
happiness. 

It had happened like this. 

Several months ago, Joan, the laugh- 
ing, care-free child had been sent for a 
holiday to Madrid, staying with old 
friends of the Wares. Joan, the woman 
had returned. 

His name, Mrs. Ware had gathered, 
was Ramon Laurier, a young Spanish- 
American. Further, he was married— 
to some vivid professional dancer who 
had inveigled him into marriage—in 
secret, of course, or his haughty family 
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The Letter 


By Martha Bell 


would have stopped it before it was too 
late. 

This much she knew from Joan, told 
lightly when Mrs. Ware had chanced 
upon his photograph; told with a fine 
display of impersonality, with a twist of 
the laughing mouth that had touched 
the mother’s heart. Of what had passed 
between them she could but guess— 


SOFT FROM MY GARDEN 
By MartTHaA BELL 


§4P from my garden the summer sped, 
Wearily flying; 

Under the trees the leaves were shed, 
Withered and dying; 

Over the hills the south wind fled, 
Faintly and sighing; 

Deep in my heart young faith was dead, 
Brokenly lying. 


Over my garden the dawn is thrown, 
Rosily breaking: 

Green on the trees the leaves are shown, 
Spring in the making; 

Back from the hills the wind has flown, 
Gray banners shaking; 

Deep in my heart new faith is sown, 
Tenderly waking. 


from the shadow in Joan’s eyes, from 
the choked sobs at night and from the 
vain watching for a letter that never 
came. 

But it was four months since Joan’s 
return and to the anxious mother 
the shadow seemed to have lifted from 
the deep brown eyes and that bitter 
sobbing grew less until it appeared to 
cease altogether. Watching, listening 
furtively, Mrs. Ware had almost per- 
suaded herself that Joan had even given 
up expecting that letter. 

And now... 

She moved across the hall and flung 
open the big door as if to chase away 
the chill and stood uneasily in the 
gentle warmth. 

Her mind raced back on forgotten 
paths, bridging more than twenty years. 
For the hundredth time she pondered on 
the strange likeness of this affair of 
Joan’s to her own first love. 

Struggling with the veil of oblivion 
a vision rose out of the past. Stronger, 
clearer it grew, until Rex in all his 
arrogant youth stood before her, his 
black eyes and flashing smile catching 
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anew at her heart. Almost she could 
feel his crushing, masterful embrace, 
hear the deep, slow voice saying, “Julia, 
beloved, why should we have met too 
late?” Again she saw the hurt inscrut- 
ability of his eyes as they parted, so 
formally, on the ship that had borne her 
back to England. 

Again she felt the torture of the fol- 
lowing weeks; the nights of despair, the 
days of vain revolt. For Rex, of a poor 

and proud Italian family, had been 
married since a youth of nineteen 
to a rich girl of his own people. 

This, then, was what Joan had 
been through. 

Tears rose to Mrs. Ware’s gentle 
eyes and her heart yearned towards 
her daughter, yesterday a child, to- 
day a woman passing through the 
fires. 

Anger rose against this unknown 
Ramon who had stolen her Joan’s 
heart, having nothing to give in re- 
turn. Fiercely she told herself that 
Rex had not been like that. Yet, 
where lay the difference. 

Mrs. Ware looked across the sun- 
lit garden with its nodding roses to 
the soft green of the tennis lawn 
below. 

Life had been very kind since 
then. 

Urgently she returned to her 
thoughts of Joan. Would life be as 
kind to her? She could have sworn 

that during the past few weeks Joan had 
seemed to be forgetting—if only because 
of her gaiety, her passion for going out; 
dancing, motoring, riding—always out 
somewhere — friends coming and going 
in trops. 

The mother stirred restlessly. Could 
the child be trying to cover her pain? 
She shook off the thought. Joan could 
hide nothing from her. Her inquiry for 
the post might mean nothing more than 
eagerness to adjust her appointments for 
the day. Joan was learning to forget. 
Sighing with relief she turned towards 
the breakfast room. 


EAVY footsteps scrunched on the 
gravel path outside and the parlour 
maid flitted across the hall, eyes spark- 
ling. To her the postman was more than 
the daily arrival of letters. A few mur- 
mured words, then the heavy feet de- 
parted and Mary turned towards her 
mistress, still looking back, a pile of let- 
ters in her hand. 
Mrs. Ware took them without inter- 
est. There was seldom anything very 
exciting in the post. 
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Mary crossed to the gong and Mrs. 
Ware stood by the open door again, idly 
turning over the envelopes. Letters for 
Dick. One for herself from a sister. One 
for Joan . . . Suddenly she became still, 
staring at the letter. It bore a foreign 
stamp and was addressed in a handwrit- 
ing strange to her; a manly, flowing 
hand. Could it be—? 

She bent over it, afraid. 

The postmark was Madrid . . . So it 
was from him! From Joan’s Ramon. 

Her hands trembled as she fingered 
the envelope; there was a sense of tum- 
ult in her brain. Rex had vanished from 
her thoughts. All she remembered was 
that Joan—once so care-free—had been 
hurt by this boy. What ought she to do? 
Was Joan to be reminded of it all again 
by this love-making from one who was 
already tied? She fingered the letter 
with more attention. It contained many 
pages. A long letter. Ought she to let 
her have it? 

A vivid memory of the girl’s face one 
night soon after her return from Spain 
struck at the mother’s breast. Joan had 
come to her room to say good-night, and 
sitting on the bed, dark head averted, 
had suddenly said, “Mother, have you 
ever been in love?” And looking across 
the big room into a shadowed mirror, 
Mrs. Ware had seen her child’s face, the 
eyes pitifully closed, the lips tight with 
pain... Still, that was four months ago. 

A laugh from above made her start 
nervously to the present. Joan’s laugh. 
Hard, metallic—not as it used to be. 
Joan trying to forget! 

The girl was at her father’s door now, 
rattling the door-handle, calling, “Come 
on Dad, breakfast will be cold!” 

Mrs. Ware realized dimly that the 
gong must have gone. She had not heard 
it at the time. She stared up at the 
landing where Joan had propelled her 
father from his doorway and was now 
linking arms with him down the stairs, 
smiling up at him. She looked bright, 
radiant. No girl could look like that 
and be unhappy . . . Joan had as good 
as forgotten. 

With swift decision Mrs. Ware 
thrust the letter down her frock and 
calling out a good morning to her hus- 
band and daughter, preceded them to 
the breakfast room. 

Joan should never know. 

She placed Dick’s letters by his plate 
as she always did and laid her own 
down. Only Joan’s place was without 
a letter. 

During breakfast the girl was at her 
gayest, planning picnics, parties, dances; 
her whole face lit with animation. She 
appeared not to notice that there were 
no letters for her. 

Looking at her closely, though with 


apparent unconcern, Mrs. Ware noted 
the dark circles round the lovely eyes 
and remarked on them. 

“Driving late-last night,” explained 
her daughter, flashing a smile; “going 
out again to-night, dancing.” 

A remonstrance from her father, 
emerging for a moment from the Times, 
caused her to laugh in reproof. 

“Rot, Dad, I can only be young once!” 

Mrs. Ware smiled but avoided look- 
ing at her. There had been a hint of 
defiance in the young voice and the tone 
seemed as hard as that metallic laugh 
on the stairs. 

She became acutely aware of the let- 
ter hidden under her dress. As the sec- 
onds passed it seemed almost to become 
alive, to speak, telling her that it was 
Joan’s letter not hers to do as she pleased 
with. She felt her cheeks flush. 

She said quietly, though still avoiding 
the lovely eyes, “Gaiety isn’t always hap- 
piness, Joan.” 

There was an odd silence. She wond- 
ered what had impelled her to make the 
remark. The girl’s smile froze on her 
lips and her eyes stared ahead. 

Fear laid hold on the mother’s heart. 
Abruptly she rose from the table, mur- 
muring an excuse. She wanted to be 
alone to think. Doubt tore at her. Argue 
as she would about the letter she could 
not free herself of a feeling of guilt. 

She went into the hall and picked up 
her gardening basket and scissors. It 
was really a glorious morning, the gar- 
den never so inviting. As she descended 
the steps to the gravel path the pure air 
seemed to sweep away her fears. She 
was persuaded she was doing the right 
thing. Almost she felt happy again. 

A sound in the hall made her glance 
back, Joan was bending over the hall 
table, lifting the letter tray, looking 
underneath it—searching for something. 

Mrs. Ware turned away and walked 
quickly down the path as if fleeing from 
thought; fleeing from the sight of that 
searching for a letter that never came— 
Joan had not forgotten! 

She forgot the roses, passed them un- 
heedingly and stood deep in thought. 

Striving to see what was best to do 
she called up her memory of Rex, as if 
appealing to youth to aid youth. 

er 

Why was it there was no bitterness, 
no regret in her memory of him? He 
had stolen her heart even as this Ra- 
mon had stolen her Joan’s heart. They 
had parted without hope and gone their 
separate ways, irrevocably. 

She gave a start, remembering the 
roses and went back to gather them, but 
absently; red roses, white, yellow, were 
clipped and tumbled into the basket in- 
discriminately while she thought on. 
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Joan and Ramon had parted just like 
her self and Rex, yet now after long 
months Joan still lashed herself with 
vain hope, still cherished grief and cov- 
ered both with a bitter laughter. Where 
was the difference? She, the young Julia, 
had never known bitterness. Why was 
it? Where lay the difference between 
Joan and Julia? 

Mrs. Ware gazed unseeingly into the 
wide open heart of a full red rose; 
slowly the truth dawned on her, 


HEN she, more than twenty years 
, ago, had first left Rex, the pain, the 
utter loss had been terrible. Then he 
had written—a long, wonderful letter 
—and strangely through her pain had 
come content. Why? Mrs. Ware asked 
herself this for the first time and the 
answer came to her clearly. The letter 
had proved his remembrance of her, 
proved that he had really cared. 

Yes, that was it. She saw now, that 
to Joan, Roman’s' silence seemed to 
make a mock of her—arguing that he 
had forgotten her completely; had per- 
haps never cared. Thus then the unnat- 
ural gaiety, the whirl of pleasure. 

Understanding lit the blue eyes of 
Joan’s mother. Nothing, she realized, 
could be more bitter than the knowledge 
that love had been mocked. Her smile 
was lovely to see as her fair brow cleared 
—smoothed to the beauty of the young 
Julia who had loved her Rex. 

That was it. To love, lose and realize 
that one was never missed is the begin- 
ning of disillusionment — hardness of 
heart. 

The wind stirred the red rose in her 
hand and two petals fell to the ground 
at her feet. 

Mistily she stooped and picked them 
up, holding them tenderly in her palm. 

These petals were like love such as 
hers had been, such as Joan’s might yet 
be. So glorious in life, so swiftly at an 
end, yet ever fragrant, emblem of a 
sweet and lasting memory. Two red 
petals. One for Rex, one for Ramon. 
Better that memory should be as these 
than as a rose withered in the bud—a 
burnt up thing of bitterness and regret. 

Rex had loved her. Serenely she 
moved up the long path towards the 
house. Youth had not given its counsel 
in vain. Ramon loved Joan. Joan had 
a right to know that—to learn that her 
love, too, had not been in vain. Joan’s 
young heart should learn that loss can 
more easily be borne when another 
shares the burden, and in time, free of 
all bitterness, she would know that 
youth can love again, as happily if not 
so gloriously even as she, Julia, had 
loved—still did love—her own dear Dick. 


(Concluded in January Issue) 
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Ju-Jutsu, a Secret of the Samurai 


HE philosophy of the Orient, 
particularly that part influenced 
by Buddhism, is based upon the 

doctrine of non-resistance. The East has 
laid special emphasis upon the admoni- 
tion to agree with thine adversary 
quickly; in fact the underlying theory 
of ju-jutsu is to agree with him so very 
quickly that the adversary speedily places 
himself at a serious disadvantage, 

The flexible branch bends before the 
blast of the storm and, 
because it offers little 


By Manly P. Hall 
With Illustrations by Harold Wookey 


bodily injury. The jujutsuka, or expert 
at the art, is ever on the lookout for an 
advantage and when he secures it his 
opponent cannot escape. A young Japan- 
ese girl weighing one hundred pounds 
can with ease protect herself against two 
or three armed men if she is acquainted 
with the secrets of the art. The author 


secrets of judo verge upon the occult 
and the one who possesses them is, to a 
certain degree, master over life and 
death. It is a very simple matter for 
the jujutsuka not only to kill his oppo- 
nent, but also to restore to life the 
man he has killed when, according to 
all medical standards, life was extinct. 
In that branch of ju-jutsu dealing 
with pliancy, or non-resistance, the 
wrestler awaits the attack of his adver- 
sary and with the 

knowledge of his art 





causes the one attack- 





resistance, remains in- 











tact, but the unyielding 
body is soon destroyed 
by the gale. The same 
analogy holds true in 
the life of man. The 
flexible mind survives 
the tragedy of reverses 
while the unbending 
intellect is broken by 
the pressure of circum- 
stance. There is an 
Oriental adage to the 
effect that one of the 
reasons why the egotist 
is always unhappy is 
that he has never 
learned to bow to the 
inevitable, which is 
stronger and greater 
than he. 

Ju-jutsu, sometimes 
referred to with poss- 
ibly a little sarcasm as 
the “gentle art,” is de- 
rived directly from Na- 
ture; it is the lesson 
Shirobei, the Shinto 
physician, learned from 
the willow tree. The 
pliancy or flexibility of 
this tree, while appar- 
ently a weakness, was 
in reality the key to its 








ing to use his own mo- 
mentum to throw him- 
self off balance. If the 
attacker rushes towards 
the jujutsuka to knock 
him over, the wrestler 
will fall backward as 
his opponent lunges 
forward, thereby caus- 
ing one ignorant of 
these tactics to sprawl 
headlong on the mat. 
When he hits the mat 
he may also discover 
that the judo expert 
has broken an arm or 
leg for him as he 
went by. 

As Lafcadio Hearn 
says, “In ju-jutsu there 
is a sort of counter for 
every twist, wrench, 
pull, push or bend: 
only the ju-jutsu  ex- 
pert does not oppose 
such movements. No; 
he yields to them. But 
he does much more 
than that. He aids 
them with a _ wicked 
sleight that causes the 
assailant to put out 
his own shoulder, to 
fracture his own arm, 
or, in a desperate case, 


























strength and endur- 





ance and is the inspira- 
tion behind the Willow 
Tree School of “body- 
art.” 

In Ju-jutsu brain is 
matched against brawn, and brain wins. 
Ju-jutsu. is frequently confused with 
wrestling. In reality it employs entirely 
different principles, however, and many 
holds of ju-jutsu are banned in the 
wrestling arena. In wrestling it is 
necessary to throw one’s opponent, while 
in ju-jutsu it is merely necessary to place 
him in a position where, unless he admits 
himself vanquished, he will suffer serious 
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The Nerve Centers Used in Ju-Jutsu According to an Old Chart. These 
Are Evidently Only a Few of the Most Common Centers. 


has personally seen a Japanese woman 
weighing not over ninety pounds throw 
a 250-pound Irish policeman over her 
head with a simple twist of her wrist. 

The art of ju-jutsu is divided into a 
number of grades. Its highest and most 
important secrets are known to a lim- 
ited few, for they are considered en- 
tirely too dangerous to be communicated 
to the general public. The highest 


even to break his own 
neck or back.” Thus 
it is evident that the 
object of ju-jutsu is 
not to hurt a man but 
to cause a man to hurt himself. Conse- 
quently, this science, when mastered, is 
not only far less fatiguing to the oper- 
ator than Occidental wrestling, but also 
infinitely more efficacious. 

There is a peculiar blow struck in 
ju-jutsu. It is administered with the 
percussion of the hand or, more speci- 
ficially, the back edge of the hand below 
the little finger. The hand must under- 
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go a long and rather painful training in 
preparation to administer certain blows 
with the desired deftness and force. One 
of the methods used to harden the hand 
is to strike its percussion edge a certain 
number of times a day against a panel 
of polished hardwood, gradually in- 
creasing the force with each blow struck. 
At first this bruises the hand and causes 
considerable pain, but later a hardened 
condition sets in which finally permits 
the jujutsuka to strike the wood with 
every ounce of strength he possesses 
without serious discomfort. It is readily 
apparent, therefore, how the hand when 
so trained can 
kill an opponent 
with a single 
blow. Here again 
will be noted an- 
other marked 
contrast between 
Occidental and 
Oriental meth- 
ods: the Occi- 
dental gladiator 
strikes with a 
gloved and taped 
fist, whereas the 
Japanese judo 
expert attains far 
more powerful 
results with the 
open hand. 
Having first 
developed the 
power of striking 
swiftly and ac- 
curately, the next 
step is to deter- 
mine where the 
blow shall be ap- 
plied in order to 
instantly place 
place the attacker 
hors de combat. 





Only those who4 Samuri Warrior of Old Japan. A Guardian Image at the Tombs of Shoguns Near Nikko. 


have experienced 
a blow of this character on the side of 
the neck or the Adam’s apple, on the 
muscles of the upper arm and lower leg 
or in the arm-pit can possibly realize its 
demoralizing effects. It naturally fol- 
lows that the student of ju-jutsu must 
become a master of the subject of anat- 
omy, for not always being able to choose 
the spot he would like to strike, he must 
know what to do with whatever area 
of his opponent’s body is within reach. 
So much for the exoteric side of 
ju-jutsu. It is next in order to consider 
that phase of which very little is known 
save to a few select and highly trained 
masters of the art. Some years ago the 
author was privileged to see for a few 
minutes a curious chart in Japanese 
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showing the human body divided up into 
areas. Upon each area was noted a 
number of little points representing 
nerve centers where, through the appli- 
cation of pressure, various parts of the 
body or the entire body could be in- 
stantly paralyzed. This chart presum- 
ably was a genuine ju-jutsu chart be- 
longing to the highest grades of the 
order. As there was no opportunity to 
copy the chart, all that could be done 
was to memorize some of the leading 
centers or points. One of the illustra- 
tions accompanying this article shows 
several of these areas of pressure appli- 


cation utilized by the ju-jutsu expert to 
incapacitate his opponent. 

These, however, are only a few of the 
least important secrets of the science of 
ju-jutsu. There is a persistent rumor to 
the effect that by certain manipulation 
of the cervical vertebrae a man killed or 
paralyzed through ju-jutsu methods can 
be resuscitated. There are also examples 
of where persons dead from shocks of 
various kinds and unrelated in any way 
whatsoever to ju-jutsu have been 
brought into the presence of an expert 
of the higher grades and restored to life 
within a few moments. 

It seems almost incredible that such 
remarkable knowledge should exist in 
the Orient and yet not have found its 
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way into some division of Western learn- 
ing. Within the last year or two, how- 
ever, several articles dealing with the 
subject have appeared and an ever-wid- 
ening interest in the inner secrets of 
judo is manifest. 

Many conflicting accounts are given 
concerning the true origin of ju-jutsu. 
While the more prosaic historian credits 
Shirobei (who lived during the sixteenth 
century) with its discovery and develop- 
ment, legend attributes to the gods the 
knowledge of its innermost secrets. It is 
believed that during the period when the 
gods dwelt upon 
earth certain 
wicked divinities 
maliciously devel- 
oped by their su- 
pernatural genius 
the secrets of ju- 
jutsu for the pur- 
pose of discomfit- 
ing their fellow 
immortals. For 
many centuries 
the secrets of the 
art were lost and 
in all probability 
the legendary ju- 
jutsu of the first 
samurai (if it ac- 
tually had a his- 
torical existence) 
included many 
profound secrets 
which should now 
be included among 
the lost arts of 
the ancients. 

At the present 
time it requires 
approximately 
as three hundred 
lessons to equip 
the student with 
the knowledge 
and use of the three hundred odd tricks 
of the science. Like every other form 
of advanced athletics, ju-jutsu requires 
not only the knowledge of its technique 
but also imposes a rigid physical dis- 
cipline. Special attention is given to diet, 
also sleeping and breathing. Alertness is 
a quality of primary importance, for to 
synchronize his own actions with those 
of his opponent is a task which taxes 
the jujutsuka to the limit. 

From the seventh century B. C., 
which is the legendary date of its in- 
ception, ju-jutsu remained a secret and 
almost sacred science and was preserved 
by the Samurai who, being chiefly con- 
cerned with the art of war, had the 

(Continued on Page 414) 
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Digging Up Ancient America 


How Our Artists and ArchaeologistsAre Solving the Strange Riddle of thePrehistoric Races 
of Central America,and Adapting Their Arts and Sciences to Modern Use, 


HOSE of us who still believe it 

was Columbus who discovered 
America are sadly behind the 
times. What that astute predecessor of 
Mr. Mussolini really did was to redis- 
cover America, after it had been inhab- 
ited at least ten thousand years, during 
which period the races in question at- 
tained a degree of culture remarkable 
in the extreme, and then passed com- 
pletely from view. It was a thousand 
years after this that Columbus arrived, 
and took possession in the name of a 
modern European queen and king. The 
people whom he discovered, and whom 
Cortez displaced, were the last of these 
great prehistoric races. 


By Edgar Lloyd Hampton 
Author of “Art in Industry,” Etc. 


of the Egyptians. Their architecture 
rivaled that of Greece and Rome; their 
decorative designs—murals, panels, fres- 
coes, sculpture, mosaics, ceramics, paint- 
ings, weavings and other examples of 
art—were bewildering in their variety, 
extent and perfection of craftsmanship, 
equalling anything that mankind had 
produced at the period of their efflor- 
escence. ““They were the Greeks of the 
New World” says Professor Sylvanus 
Griswold Morley, in charge of Excava- 
tions for the Carnegie Institution, “and 


present-day America has begun to adapt 
the work of these great builders to our 
modern use. 


§ ees first attempt ever made along 
this line—at least, the first that ever 
reached maturity—is found in a middle- 
sized building standing in Monrovia, a 
suburb of Los Angeles, California. This 
sixty-room structure, two stories in 
height, was conceived, designed, deco- 
rated and turned over to its owners in 
1924 by a Los Angeles architect, Rob- 
ert B. Stacy-Judd. The structure is 
entirely of Mayan motive. Its interior 
decorations adhere to the same principle. 

Its murals embody the 





Columbus never 
dreamed, and the Span- 
iards never learned of 
the existence of a yet 
more wonderful civi- 
lization, the remains of 
which were hid deep 
beneath a_ thousand 
year accumulation of 
earth and tropical for- 
ests. The discovery of 
this fact was left to our 
modern archaeologists 
who, the past decade, 
have achieved their 
task so eminently well 
that the world stands 
amazed at the results. 
According to pub- 
lished reports there 
were three great races 
which, at three distinct 
periods, inhabited the 
countries now known as Honduras, 
Guatemala, Yucatan and Southern 
Mexico. Of these the Toltecs were the 
most ancient, their period of activity 
occurring thousands of years before the 
Christian era. They were followed by 
the Maya, who reached the pinnacle of 
their culture at about the time of Julius 
Caesar, and vanished in the fifth cen- 
tury, A. D. Their genealogical succes- 
ors were the Aztecs, and they are the 
ones whom Columbus found inhabiting 
what is now the Republic of Mexico. 
The extent of the culture which these 
mysterious people left behind is amaz- 
ing almost beyond belief. Their temples 
and palaces, built before the age of iron 
and steel, were as massive and elaborate 
as those produced by the ancients of the 
Eastern hemisphere. Their pyramids— 
for they built pyramids—were even 
more extensive and wonderful than those 
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one of the most magnificent civilizations 
ever developed on earth.” While in the 
words of Professor Louis Spence, “Those 
gorgeous temples and statues, with all 
their bewildering detail of ornament, 
and an art which has not its equal in 
the world for subtlety of expression or 
involved richness, must have had behind 
them not centuries but thousands of 
years of effort in order to reach such 
summits of achievements. 

Thus is our imagination stirred 
through vicarious contact with these re- 
markable people who were building 
their temples and palaces in America 
before the days of Babylon, before 
Ulysses was born or Moses led the Chil- 
dren of Israel out of Egyptian captivity. 
So much has been written regarding 
them that all the world now knows 
something of their amazing history. 
What the world does not know is that 


beautiful symbolism of 
that prehistoric race, 
its furniture continues 
the thought in a series 
of specially woven fig- 
ures, while even its 
electrical fixtures are 
conceived and designed 
from the art of this 
very ancient people. 
This building is known 
to the world as the 
Aztec Hotel. It has 
been in operation three 
years, and it is the only 
structure standing on 
the earth to-day that 
embodies _ewclusively 
the art, architecture 
and decorative designs 
of our prehistoric past. 
In other words, it is 
the only building in the 
United States that is 100 per cent 
American. 

To conceive, construct and finally 
complete this Aztec Hotel must have 
taxed the courage and ingenuity of its 
creator almost to the limit. To draw a 
series of artistic conceptions out of the 
almost total darkness of a prehistoric 
past and convert them into modern 
workable ideas is not an easy task. Even 
to think of a practical idea often takes 
the world a thousand years, and it should 
be stated here that the creator of the 
Monrovia structure did devote a half 
decade or so to a study of all available 
data before he called in the carpenters. 

In considering the Mayan architec- 
ture, he found it to be in character mas- 
sive, heavily overloaded with the most 
exquisite symbolic figures and display- 
ing clear evidence of remarkable skill 
in engineering. Because, like all ancient 
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architecture, it embodies exclusively the 
temple, the tomb and the palace, he was 
forced in his modernization efforts to 
use only the principles employed by these 
ancient people. 


Hence, in preparing his studies he first 
drafted a composition which strictly ad- 
heres to the essentials of Mayan art; 
indeed he brazenly assumed the methods 
of a copyist. With this composition in 
hand he proceeded to discard wherever 
possible the Mayan outline, creating in- 
stead new motifs in conformity with 
present day requirements. In the in- 
terior decorations he likewise embodied 
the art motifs, history and symbolism of 
the ancient aborigines. The result was 
the Aztec Hotel, now famous through- 
out the world—though it should be 
stated here that the motif of this struc- 
ture is not Aztec, but Mayan, the 
former name being used because it is 
better known. 


Since the above-mentioned prelimi- 
nary steps of three years ago much im- 
portant history has been made. In ad- 
dition to the articles in the architectural 
magazines, and various editorial discus- 
sions in the national press, the small 
two-story structure in Monrovia has at- 
tracted the attention of many foreign 
countries. The Review of Reviews, of 
Mexico, has featured the building in an 
extensive manner and has placed a com- 
plete set of the photographs in its gov- 
ernment archives. A magazine pub- 
lished at Prague, in Zecho-Slovakia has, 
at the instance of its government ofh- 
cials who visited the Monrovia Hotel, 


devoted an eighteen-page feature to the 
structure, and this nation, too, has 
placed a set of the photographs among 
its official documents; while The Royal 
Architectural Society, of London, has 
secured a complete set for its files, on 
the theory that the structure, being the 
first of its sort ever attempted in mod- 
ern times, is of permanent value from 
an architectural and decorative stand- 
point. 


That this pioneer movement should 
suggest and stimulate further activities 
along this and similar lines, of course 
was inevitable. The material available 
in the books of the archaeologists sug- 
gest an exhaustless number of possibili- 
ties, the designs run all the way from 
massive stone structures for the archi- 
tect, to ceramics, mosaics, murals, pan- 
els, bas-reliefs, and statuary for decora- 
tive purposes, while each piece of this 
art recites some vital phase of the life 
history of an American prehistoric race. 

Thus the creative minds of a nation 
have quickened to their task. The de- 
signing, building and decoration of 
Mayan structures is on foot today in 
many parts of the United States, while 
numerous companies, especially in Cali- 
fornia, have begun the manufacture of 
the product for various domestic pur- 
poses. 

One of these creates Mayan tiles and 
mantels, exclusively, which it has in- 
stalled with admirable results in many 
Western homes. Another company has 
originated what is termed Malibu Pot- 
tery. While this organization also manu- 
factures tiles and mantels, an important 
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part of its effort is directed toward the 
production of ceramics, in which work 
the native Mexicans are being effectively 
employed. A company which for many 
years has produced statuary, book-ends 
and other accessories of the home, using 
hitherto such designs as might be best 
commercialized, has now concentrated 
upon the prehistoric motif, and hence- 
forth will market a product adapted 
from the designs of the ancient Mayas 
and Toltecs. 


Likewise are there plans on foot to 
produce furniture, tapestries and drap- 
eries, embodying these prehistoric art 
principles for general commercial use. 
The motion picture people, too, sensing 
the unusual opportunity, have begun to 
utilize the idea in many unique ways, 
while the versatile home owner, scorn- 
ing the aid of architect and decorator, 
carefully studies the designs of the 
archaeologist, and proceeds to adapt di- 
rectly from the original. 

All this is precisely what one might 
expect, considering the material avail- 
able and the variety and extent of its 
possibilities. For indeed what could be 
more beautiful and appropriate in a 
modern American home, than a mantel, 
a mural, screens, tapestries, panels and 
statuary, adapted from the exquisite 
creations of these prehistoric people who 
likewise were so essentially American? 

The question of the future possibili- 
ties of this art, in America at least, 
seems scarcely problematical. While the 
finished products for the most part are 
still confined to the region of their 
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origin, the movement as above stated, is 
spreading rapidly to other parts of the 
country. No week passes without fur- 
nishing significant proofs of this fact. 
In New York City, an eminent archi- 
tect is planning to build American sky- 
scrapers, founded upon this prehistoric 
principle. Another one in Washington, 
D. C. has similar plans on foot. In 
Kansas City a Mayan hotel has just 
now begun to serve the public. In 
Brooklyn a new Mayan theater was re- 
recently dedicated, while the Los An- 
geles Mayan theater, an elaborate and 
expensive structure, opened its doors 
with light opera, in August, 1927. 
Also in Poughkeepsie, New York, a 
social club has just installed a series of 
Mayan murals. The Yacht and Beach 
Club, at La Jolla, California, includes 
a lobby 70x100 feet in size, designed 
and decorated entirely from the Mayan. 
The first complete adaptation of this 
ancient art in a modern private home is 
being undertaken in Los Angeles, while 
a social club in Vancouver, B. C., now 
in course of construction, designed by 








the creator of the Aztec Hotel, will 
supply the most complete example of 
Mayan architecture and decorative prin- 
ciples, anywhere in existence. To these 


‘known instances one might add an hun- 


dred other dreams which no doubt are 
now approaching realization through- 
out the country, but have not yet been 
disclosed to view. 


All of which represents a practically 
inevitable condition. For to those who 
have studied the situation the fact has 
become clearly apparent that a new crea- 
tive art principle is just now on the 
point of being born in the United States. 
And while no one can foretell the final 
extent of its vogue, this much must be 
clear to all: That whatever its extent, 
it will represent an embodiment of an- 
cient American culture, modernized by 
a present-day civilization, and entirely 
uninfluenced by European races. In 
other words it will be essentially Ameri- 
can, and to create a culture essentially 
American must naturally form the chief 
impulse of each and all of our artists. 


Aili 





Lounge in the Aztec Hotel 








THE LEAGUE OF WESTERN WRITERS 


A movement that promises much for the development of literary effort is that undertaken through the League of 
Western Writers. This organization embraces the territory of the eleven Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
States and includes Western Canada, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands and Mexico. Already many of the prominent 
writers are members—novelists, fictionists, short story writers, feature writers, poets, dramatists, journalists, 
editors and others interested in various phases of creative art. 
names as Dr. D. N. Lehmer, University of California, Kathleen Norris, Dr. Charles G. D. Roberts, Canada, Col- 
onel E. Hofer, Harr Wagner, Edna Aiken and others. The membership fee is $3.00. Make application and check 
payable to League of Western Writers, 356 Pacific Building, San Francisco. Next annual meeting in San Francisco. 


The roll of officers includes such well-known 
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JU-JUTSU, A SECRET OF THE 
SAMURAI 


(Continued from Page 411) 


leisure necessary to develop its intrica- 
cies. The secrets of ju-jutsu remained in 
the custody of the samurai until the 
abolition of the feudal system in Japan 
in 1867. At that time it was temporar- 
ily neglected but was soon revived and 
the major part of its technique is now 
the common property of the Japanese 
people. Certain phases of ju-jutsu are 
part of the training of the Japanese 
army. The Japanese police are also 
given sufficient instruction in its sleights 
to effectively protect themselves from 
assault. 

In recent years efforts have been made 
to instruct the police of various Occi- 
dental cities in the principles of ju-jutsu 
found to be of great value in the cap- 
ture and disarming of violent criminals. 
To a limited degree these efforts have 
met with success. There is lacking in 
the Occidental temperament, however, 
a certain subtlety common to the Ori- 
ental. Ponderosity also is not readily 
adaptable to the technique of ju-jutsu. 

Ju-jutsu, to the Western mind, is but 
another illustration of the Oriental 
method of doing everything backwards. 
Chinese customs in particular have been 
much criticised. For example, when a 
European or an American puts a feather 
in his hat he so arranges it that it stands 
erect; in China the feather is always 
worn lying down. While we consider 
black the proper color for a funeral, 
white is always worn in Japan. Inci- 
dentally, the Japanese bride rides to the 
house of her husband in a hearse. It re- 
mained for the Orient to discover that 
the speediest way to destroy an enemy 
was to assist him in his deed of violence. 
In this thought dwells a great philoso- 
phic truth: No one can injure anyone 
else as much as that person can injure 
himself and the most scurvy trick that 
can be played upon an ignorant or bom- 
bastic person is to afford him unlimited 
opportunity to bring about his own un- 
doing. 
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Smithers had a motto. Before he 

could begin to state it in lisping 
words, he felt it in every fibre of his 
assertive babyship. 

His mother suspected it when a larger 
piece of cake on his elder brother’s 
plate or a brighter rattle in his twin 
sister’s hand invariably did a flip-flop in 
ownership. He would stage a terrific 
tantrum until he forced capitulation on 
his own terms. 


The whole family had to acknowl- 
edge it, when, as a go-getting four-year- 
old, he kidded and bullied an older play- 
mate into trading a fine sled for his 
dingy one. 

He frankly stated it himself his very 
first day in the country school, when he 
terrified the timid teacher into giving 
him the seat he wanted by the window. 
“TI want the best,” he had called it then. 


During his college days he had acted 
upon it often and vigorously, until he 
became the unchecked octopus of the 
campus. In its complete and extreme 
expression, it became an ingrained habit, 
in every day and situation of his life. 

As he perfected his technique of going 
after that “best,” no matter from 
whom or how he took it, and as he 
added to the vigor of his blows in its 
attainment, so he condensed and made 
picturesque his motto: “Get the gravy!” 


His college days over, Dan had 
spurned the opportunities of his father’s 
prosperous ranch and chucked after 
them his failing parent’s plea that the 
load was becoming too heavy for his 
years. He hurried to Los Angeles, the 
nearest big city, to “get the gravy!” 

A family friend advised merchandis- 
ing as a career and secured him a place 
in one of the great department stores. 
Here, with his connections and his edu- 
cation, Dan had an excellent prospect 
of rapid advancement. But he was soon 
discharged for neglect and inattention 
to the poorer looking patrons. The other 
clerks could wait on the “dubs.” He 
still wanted only “the gravy.” 


Dan’s next venture was real estate. 
An alumnus from his college told him 
there was plenty of “gravy” there and 
took him into one of the foremost firms 
of sub-dividers, as salesman. 


A part of the sales-manager’s talk, at 
the first sales meeting he attended, was 
on ethics and co-operation between 
salesmen. Dan openly sneered at these 
ideas, before the other salesmen, after 
the meeting. The thing to do was to 
“get the gravy.” Just so long as no 


Bsn as a cradle graduate, Dan 


Get the Gravy 


By Vincent Jones 


Author of “Archery and Avocadoes,” Etc. 


laws were broken, to thunder with 
those whose toes were stepped on. Frank 
Delavan, a mild-mannered, boyish-look- 
ing salesman, replied in quiet, even tones, 
that he would rather make two thou- 
sand a year and have the approval of 


The Annual Growl 


’Twas the day before Christmas 
and all through the land 

Were people with unwelcomed 
presents on hand. 

The boy who expected the radio set 

Got something he never imagined 
he’d get; 

The girl who had looked for a soli- 
taire ring 

Got a handkerchief case or a book, 
poor thing! 

The lover who longed for a token 
of hope 

{Got a new shaving outfit, includ- 
ing the soap. 

‘The husband who wanted a desk 
for his den 

‘Got a box of cigars or a cheap 
fountain pen. 

The wife who wished for a Hud- 
son seal coat 

W ept over the gift of a ten-dollar 
note. 

‘Twas the day after Christmas, 
alas and alack! 

How many there were who'd have 
liked to get back 

The presents thev'd given to folks 
who had not 

Returned anything but the pres- 
ents they'd got, 

—Boston Transcript. 


his conscience and his fellows than to 
double it with these in the discard. 


At the Eastern feet of the beautiful 
San Superbo range of mountains, by the 
rippling, sun-laved waters of Lake 
Malinore, the fleet of long gray palatial 
busses had come to a halt underneath 
the lacy and patriarchal pepper trees. 
The passengers were piling out and fil- 
ing onto the breeze-colored pier, where 
lunch was awaiting them. At the 
water’s edge stood the luxurious limou- 
sines of the firm’s managers and high- 
powered salesmen. “Gosh what a bunch 
of gravy!” Dan Smithers muttered to 
himself, as he watched them greedily, 
on his first Sunday as a real estate sales- 
man. 
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Suddenly, Dan became conscious of a 
complete fade-out of every member but 
one in that crowd. A vision of blonde 
loveliness, too good to be true, helped an 
older lady from a bus and walked with 
her out onto the pier. So close to Dan 
did she pass that the intoxicating sweet- 
ness of her raced over and through him 
in a ravishing flood. 

Quickly, the master of ceremonies 
sent his salesmen among the tables with 
pots of steaming coffee to wash down 
the waiting box-lunches. As a waiter, 
Dan could see but one table. He pushed 
other salesmen aside and rudely elbowed 
the firm’s guests to reach it. In its 
vicinity he hovered solicitously until its 
fair tenant had finished, flashed him a 
look of gratitude and departed for the 
lecture room. 

Until this moment, Dan’s reaction to 
this lovely creature had been purely bio- 
logical—a_red-blooded man thrilling in 
the presence of feminine loveliness, Then 
he saw two things that changed his 
whole expression to one of greed. A 
wonderful pigeon-blood ruby on the girls 
finger and two bank books in the hand- 
bag of the older lady, whom the girl 
called “Mother.” In an instant, his 
reaction ceased to be biological and be- 
came overwhelmingly financial. ““There’s 
my gravy!” Dan muttered to himself, 
greedily. 

The inner man satisfied, the crowd 
transferred to the lecture room, where 
one of those rara aves of the universe, 
an emperor of spell-binders, a Southern 
California real estate lecturer, began to 
weave his spell. A joke, a story, a rip- 
ple of pleasantry, to put speaker and 
audience en rapport, and the main act 
of the big show was on. It was such 
a show as can be witnessed at few places 
in this interesting old world—the sci- 
entific retailing, on a huge scale, of 
old Mother Earth. 

What History did not yield of its 
lessons and Biography of its shining ex- 
amples could be written on a calling 
card with room to spare, What ter- 
rifying avalanches of prophesied failures 
in other fields of investment than real 
estate were not crashed down upon 
the shrinking ears of that audience in 
tones of direct doom, it were not in 
my power to paint. What warnings to 
beware the “bankers bunk of 4 per 
cent and safety,” what gloomy forebod- 
ings of everlasting failure to make any- 
thing of their lives unless they invested 
in real estate then and there, were not 
hurled at the cowed and cringing guests, 
were scarce worthy of mention. 


(Continued on Page 418) 
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Swords 


By Pen Field 


a SWORDS 


They flash and lunge and grimly thrust, 


Their slithering sharpness pierces me— 





But my resistance is like dust 


Against the onslaught of the sea. 


The sword of Damocles hangs low 
And I look up with wondering air— 
A Samurai could plunge it so 


With damask touch across the hair. 


The sword of Solomon defends 
And bares my every thought to err— 
Crusaders fight with Saracens 


And draw for Holy Sepulchre. 


terxy 


| wees 


Saint Peter’s blade is bared for me 

And only Christ discerns his thought; 
Herodias would gladly see 

My head upon a charger brought. 


All these! and I have struck in turn ‘ 
And cared no whit for Christ my Lord! — 

Whose sword for blood doth redly yearn 
Shall perish by the selfsame sword. 


“Swords,” by Ben Field, and “Roses,” by Anne Hamilton, a 
for 1928, edited by Henry Harrison. The volume carries 
JOHN *FUDK number are illustrated, California being honored with tw 
Field are members of The Verse Writers’ Club of § 








During the meeting of the League of Western W 
“Swords” at the Poets’ Breakfast. The poem “A. 
ing, was chosen by the judges in the recent Over 

for unpublished Lyrics, but was disqualif 
California Southland. 





Roses 


By Anne Hamilton 


ROSES 0 
I must be very quiet—so * S m 
Limp hands lie on my lap; and slow o ‘ 
yy 
And careful must my answer be ss 
'S: 
, To those four words you spoke to me. \ 
. I must sit very still. The shriek A 
' Of agony is for the weak. y) 


ty 
Gs, 


My 


No single sign shall let you see 


LE 
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by 


nu 


\ 


tee 


What those four words have meant to me. 


VU, 


A butterfly upon a pin, 

I feel my heartbeats fail within 
This shell which echoes smilingly, 
The four words of my agony. 


ANXIETY 
Dear God, if You should chance to find 


A tiny angel, still quite new, 
Would You mind being very kind? 
This is her mother asking You. 


‘ If You will hold her precious hand 
To keep her, Lord, from missing me, 
Until she learns to understand, 


You, too, will love her tenderly. 
r/ 


— 


iS we 
enosee” 





‘amilton, are reprinted from The Grub Street Book of Verse 
me carries 167 poems by 76 authors. Eight of the entire 
ed with two of the eight. Both Miss Hamilton and Mr. 
Club of Southern California. 


Vestern Writers at Portland, Mr. Field read his 
e poem “Anxiety,” by Miss Hamilton, here appear- 
‘ecent Overland poetry contest as a prize winner, 

s disqualified by its premature printing in 
Southland.—/( Editor) 
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Get the Gravy 


(Continued from Page 415) 


Then came the cashing-in climax! 
All that lady solicitors had rung door 
bells for during the week, all that clever 
advertising had fomented, all for whose 
sake the three hour hot bus ride had been 
endured and for which the lunch and 
lecture had paved the way, was now to 
be brought to a happy fruition by the 
firm’s aggresive salesman in an hour or 
so of intensive work. 


HIS was the hour for which Dan 
Smithers had waited all his life— 
the hour of his hopes and fondest 
dreams— the “Gravy” hour. All that 
his selfish aggression had brought to him 
thus far was mere pepper and salt. Here 
was the rich “gravy,” all cooked and 
waiting. His greed foamed within him. 


The audience of prospects were led 
under the pepper trees for the orator’s 
finishing touches of scenic rapsodies, and 
to give the waiting salesmen opportunity 
to encircle them. Each one selected the 
particular prospect whom, in his trained 
or untrained clairvoyance, he had spotted 
as most likely. Dan parked himself 
right behind the vision of blonde loveli- 
ness—I beg pardon, behind the pigeon- 
blood ruby. 


When the eloquent speaker had flailed 
the air with a final Websterian gesture, 
and, in the solemn tones of an old-time 
exhorter bidding his flock to beware 
of the flames of Hell, had warned them 
“not to crucify the opportunity of today 
between the two thieves of yesterday and 
tomorrow,” when he had mopped his 
oozing brow and said: “my men are 
among you,” Dan had planned to step 
between the pigeon-blood ruby and the 
two bank books and introduce himself. 


Just as a horse-fly, practicing his 
daily dozen on an emperor’s nose, may 
change the course of history, so, at that 
very instant, there happened an incident 
that was to change completely the course 
of two lives. The manager touched 
Dan on the elbow and handed him a 
corrected map of the property. 


In the fatal moment that Dan turned 
toward him, the mild-mannered, boyish 
looking salesman, Frank Delavan, who 
stood alongside him, not being a mind 
reader, touched the older lady on the 
arm and lifted his hat. 

One swift glance, to see if the man- 
ager was looking, and Dan rudely 
pushed Frank aside. “These are MY 
people,” he said, as he stepped between 
the ladies and raised his hat. The older 
one stepped back and flashed him a 
look of indignant rebuke. ‘““How do you 
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get that way?” she snapped, “You are 
entirely too brash, sir!” 

Then, turning to young Delavan, “I 
am Mrs. Holbrook, young man, and I 
know a gentleman when I see one. [’ll 
look at this property with you.” 

Her vexation so stiffened her neck, 
that for a moment, as she walked away 
with Frank, she failed to notice that 
daughter and Dan were standing, look- 
ing into each other’s eyes in blank sur- 
prise 

When flashing eyes of brown reveal 
their hurt from a broad-shouldered, six- 
foot height that has always been the 
ideal of tender eyes of blue, it’s almost 
as much of a cinch as that wooden legs 
are made of wood, that some tender 
bond of sympathy has been established. 

“Helen, are you coming?” 

“Yes, Mother.” But she paused long 
enough to hear Dan say: “I’m awfully 
sorry; I guess I was too eager to be 
with you.” 

The look Helen returned him would 
have made a real heart break all rec- 
ords for looping the loops, but it only 
made Dan console himself: “I haven’t 
lost the gravy yet.” Several times that 
afternoon he saw her looking in his di- 
rection and it strengthened his determi- 
nation to tilt the lid of the pot and see 
how much “gravy” there might be for 
some one. 

The sensation of the day was the pur- 
chase of a choice forty thousand dollar 
parcel of lots by Mrs. Holbrook, as a 
site for a sanatorium. Frank Delavan 
blushed with pleasure over the congratu- 
lations of his manager and his fellow 
salesmen. All except Dan. He was the 
original, perfect and unsullied, before- 
dictionaries definition of gloom, a walk- 
ing, wildly-pacing exemplification of it 
for all the men to see. He hadn’t made 
a sale and stood, all gravyless and 
grouchy, watching the busses load. The 
“gravy” he had so confidently staked 
out as his, had seasoned another’s feast 
—would continue to season it for long 
months to come—and that other was the 
one who had rebuked him on the points 
of ethics. He was swallowing harder 
and harder, but it was gobs of poison 
instead of gulps of “gravy.” 

Helen slipped up to him while her 
mother was struggling with her wrap. 
“I’m sorry YOU didn’t make the sale.” 
Her soft sincere eyes and her tender 
tones of sympathy blazed away at Dan’s 
wall of gloom without melting enough 
to grease a smile. “Never mind,” she 
glowed, with sudden inspiration, “I'll 
invest some with you. I’m getting some 
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money from my Uncle’s estate in a few 
months.” 

Never was utterances more fateful. 
Mother Holbrook overheard, and hus- 
tled Helen into the bus. Instantly, Dan 
was galvanized into action of machine- 
gun variety. Glancing into the bus, he 
saw Helen and her mother take the rear 
seat, next to one of the salesmen. 

“Brown, Mr. Sheldon wants you,” 
he called, The other salesman got out 
and Dan took his place, next to Helen. 
The irate mother frowned and looked 
about for other seats. Every one was 
filled and the driver was closing the 
door. Dan and Helen exchanged a glad 
look and settled back to get acquainted. 

Just as there are fast trains, slow 
trains and mere creepers, so there are 
all degrees of speed in opening wide the 
doors of an impressionable maiden’s 
heart. Dan added a new degree at the 
top of the scale and embellished it with 
a warm hand squeeze at the journey’s 
end. As an indignant mother, who had 
punctuated the evening with slams of 
sour silence, whisked her daughter over 
to a parking station, Dan Smithers stood 
gloating over a small card, containing 
a phone number, that had been pressed 
into his hand. 

No need to tell a wise old world that 
stubborn mamas grow ever more set in 
their stubbornness. Dan being taboo 
at the Holbrook home, Helen dragged 
out that ancient subterfuge of meeting 
him at the home of a girl friend. Fate’s 
wrinkled fist surely had a hand in this 
arrangement. 


EORGIA WALTON was a dash- 
ing brunette widow, who was some 
go-getter herself. She owned a 
modest surburban bungalow, well plast- 
ered with a nice jazzy modern mortgage, 
and pined for a big strong mortgage 
lifter to come along and do his manly 
stuff. And it had never been Georgia’s 
way to overlook any worth-while bets. 
Whether or not it was thought trans- 
ference, some of Dan’s “gravy” thoughts 
became so firmly imbedded in Georgia’s 
pretty head that she could see him in 
no other role than that of mortgage- 
lifter, with Helen as a mere spectator 
to his prowess. Being a fairly expert 
contriver, she soon saw to it that Mother 
Holbrook was fully informed. 

Then occurred one of those strange 
coincidences that often set us to won- 
dering and questioning, whether the af- 
fairs of men are not watched over by 
Spirits, perhaps often mischievous, who 
love to sieze the threads of fate and 
weave them into strange tangles, or, 
at another time, smooth them all out 
when the hellish knot seems most 
hopeless. 

(Continued on Page 432) 
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Canada - Land of Opportunity 


man history. It is the autumn of 

1535 and Jacques Cartier, after a 
voyage across the Atlantic, is sailing 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. He 
passes Gaspé, where he had landed the 
previous year, and enters the mouth of 
the mighty river. For hundreds of miles 
inland he proceeds, but he is not yet 
beyond the reach of the tides. Surely 
this waterway is the long-sought route 
to China 

Still sailing onward, Cartier passes 
a large island and a little later where 
a cliff rises from the river, he finds an 
Indian village called in their language 
“Stadacona.” Here later is to rise 
Quebec, the most historic city on the 
continent of North America. But of 
this Cartier does not dream. 

Nearly 200 miles farther up stream 
the explorer finds the Indian village 
of “Hochelaga,” at the foot of 
Mount Royal. Four centuries later 
the hilltop was to look down upon 
the city of Montreal, metropolis of 
the Dominion of Canada, a city of 
more than 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

As is the custom with explorers, 
Cartier takes possession of this new 
land, the extent, character and po- 
tential value of which he knows 
nothing, in the name of his sovereign, 
calling the country “New France.” 

An attempt to colonize New 
France proves a failure, and for more 
than half a century the country is 
neglected by the people of Europe. 
In 1604 De Monts, a Frenchman of 
noble birth, fits out an expedition, the 
object of which is colonization in 
New France. A settlement is 
founded at Port Royal, 


L= us turn back the pages of hu- 


By James Franklin Chamberlain 


Author of “The Continents and Their 
People,” “The Lure of Gold,” Etc., Etc. 


“Here fell two heroes; one to vic- 
tory scarce realized; his rival in defeat 
scarce known. Peace from their glori- 
ous graves has schooled the ancient 
discord till our minstrelsy sings growth 
united in wars vacant seat.” 





James F. Chamberlain 


The prize for which they contend is 
none other than Canada, a land destined 
to become one of the richest in the 
world. Both Wolf and Montcalm, 
valiant leaders in their respective forces, 
fall in battle, and Canada passes into 
the control of the British. 

On July 1, 1867, after nearly a cen- 
tury of discussion, confederation becomes 
a reality and the Dominion of Canada 
is organized, and on September 1, 1880, 
all of British North America, except 

Newfoundland and a strip of the 

Labrador coast, is annexed. As now 

constituted the Dominion consists of 

nine provinces and the Yukon and 

Northwest Territories. 


OMPARATIVELY few people 

realize the vast extent of Canada. 
Its area is greater than that of the 
United States. Canada is larger than 
the entire continent of Europe, with 
its two score countries. A journey 
across the Dominion shows us that it 
is a land of large unoccupied spaces, 
especially in the central and western 
parts. Her total population is a little 
under 10,000,000. In ether words 
she has fewer people than reside in 
New York State. Canada’s average 
density of population is only about 
2.25 per square mile. Prince Ed- 
ward Island, the most densely popu- 
lated of the provinces, has about 40 
persons per square mile, a density 
approximately that of the United 
States as a whole. The most casual 
observation convinces one who travels 
across Canada that she needs many 
millions of people to develop her 


resources. 
Not only in area; in 





now called Anapolis. As- 
sociated with De Monts 


is Samuel de Champlain, CANADA 
who is later to play an by the 
important part in the Proclamation of 1763 
early history of Canada. meeenene 
ee 


In 1670 the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, a powerful 
British organization, is 
formed, and Charles II, 
then King of England, 
grants to the company a 
large part of what is now 
Canada. “\loke 


Decades pass and it is Vemacamng 


now the year 1759. On 
the plains of Abraham, [+ 
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the number and size of 
her lakes, in the length 
and value of her rivers, 
in the grandeur of her 
scenery, and in the variety, 
distribution and. wealth 
of her natural resources, 
Canada holds a leading 
place among the nations 
of the earth. She is a 
land of opportunity to the 
farmer, the manufacturer, 
the merchant, the investor 
and the vacationist. 
Canada consists, just as 
does the United States, of 
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affairs. In the northeastern part of the 
Dominion is the Appalachian Upland, a 
continuation of the same upland in the 
United States, but with diminished alti- 
tude. Here are the Maritime Provinces 
—New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island—and here the sea 
has played a large part in history. The 
wealth of the sea led to the extensive 
development of fishing, while the moder- 
ating influence of the water gave to 
southern Nova Scotia a climate more 
favorable than that of New Brunswick. 
As a result of the same benign influence 
the harbors of St. John and Halifax are 
never closed by ice, and they are there- 
fore very important winter ports. 

The St. Lawrence Lowland follows 
the St. Lawrence River and the Great 
Lakes from the city of Quebec to the 
eastern shore of Lake Ontario. The level 
land, fertile soil, abundant rainfall and 
easy means of transportation attracted 
settlers. Here are the cities of Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton 
and others. Many centuries ago, as a 
result of subsidence, the lower St. Law- 
rence River was “drowned,” forming a 
deep and broad estuary, and shifting the 
mouth of the river far inland. The 
river, therefore, constitutes an open 


doorway to the St. Lawrence Lowland. 
By following this lowland the early set- 
tlers were able to penetrate a consider- 
able distance inland without being 
obliged to cross a mountain barrier. 

The westward and southern move- 
ment of the population was, of course, 
checked when the boundary between the 
Dominion and the United States was 
reached. Turning to the northward the 
people found their way obstructed by a 
vast wilderness. This area was and is 
today largely forested. It is a region of 
low hills and innumerable lakes and 
streams and for the most part is not 
attractive to agriculture. In such a 
country the building of roads is not an 
easy matter, and as the Laurentian Up- 
land or Canadian Shield, as this division 
is called, is about 1,000 miles in width, 
it for a long time retarded westward 
movement. 

The Canadian Shield extends from 
Labrador southeast to the St. Lawrence 
Lowland and Georgian Bay, westward 
to Lake Winnipeg and then northwest- 
ward to the Arctic regions. Its area is 
practically 2,000,000 square miles. Dur- 
ing recent years it has been discovered 
that the ancient crystalline rocks, which 
underlie much of the Laurentian Up- 
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land, are exceedingly rich in minerals. 
They now yield gold, silver, cobalt, 
nickel, copper, asbestos and other min- 
erals. The region is attracting, in ever 
increasing numbers, a summer popula- 
tion of hunters, fishermen and campers. 


ITH the completion of railroads 
. across the Canadian Shield, settlers 
poured over the former barrier and took 
up farms on the Great Central Plain. 
Here a large area of fertile land awaited 
the coming of the farmer. He did not 
need to cut down trees in order to till 
the soil, it was easy to construct roads, 
and the newly opened Canadian Pacific 
Railway afforded a means of transport- 
ing his crops to the head of the St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes waterway. Agricul- 
ture at once became, and is today, the 
dominant industry, 

The most westerly section of Canada 
is known as the Great Mountains Area 
or the Pacific Highland. Of the three 
chief mountain ranges included in this 
region, the Rocky Mountains are the 
most lofty. West of these are the Sel- 
kirks and beyond the Selkirks the Coast 
Mountains. Owing to the moderating 
influence of the ocean, the climate of the 
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HIS fellow was histrionic, but 

| through preference he acted him- 
self. He had no desire to be 

some one else. He was no megalomaniac. 
His name was Harry Brown, which 
doesn’t mean a thing. It could have 
been anything else. Nick Scholotski, for 
instance. The point is this: he was 
nothing but a bum. Although he seemed 
to be a fatalist, he believed he might 
have been something else had he tried 


Portrait of a Bum 


By William Saroyan 
Author of “Preface to a Story Not Yet 
Written” 

To walk through a cool fog to the 
beach. To climb a hill and look down 
on dreary Alcatraz Island covered with 
its Government Penitentiary and to 
realize what a wonderful thing it was 
not to be locked up in such a dismal 
place, with the ocean waves forever 
whispering of freedom and restless move- 
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something he made his point very clear 
with broad, sweeping gestures, amusing 
grins and grimaces, and perfect winks. 
There is such a thing as a perfect wink, 
just as there is such a thing as a perfect 
circle. I have seen many an imperfect 
wink and it is a silly thing. A perfect 
wink is a very difficult thing to achieve 
and it is a thing which seems as yet to 
have no satisfactory explanation. Most 
people live and die never learning to 


hard enough, but he did not 
see the sence in trying. He 
was American. He did not 
work for a living, and as 
already stated, he was a 
bum. Of course there are all 
kinds of Americans who do 
not work for a living who 
are not necessarily bums. 
But as a rule they have 
money. 


He was not a young fel- 
low, although he seemed to 
be joyously conscious of the 
worth while things in life. 
Literature and music; art 
and nature;; that is what 
I mean. Although somewhat 
over 50, could not be cal- 
led an old man. Rather he 
was an old boy. Not that 
his mind was undeveloped. 
There should be no question 
about that. He wasn’t fool- 
ish. He was as civilized as 
any one might hope to be. 
In fact, he was possibly a 
bit too civilized, and that, 
I believe, was the reason 
he was a bum instead of a 
business man, for instance. 

His was a nature which 
perferred ease to anxiety, 
and idleness to labor. Idle- 
ness. Complete physical. 
idleness. That was his joy. 


Out of the Jade of the Sea 
By HELEN EMMA MariInc 


UT of the jade of the sea they came 

In nets that gleamed in the sun, 
Gleamed with the waters of the deep— 
Diamonds that shine and pearls that weep— 
Out of the jade with a sea-born splash 
And onto the decks in a silver flash— 
Quivering fins and beating tails! 


Out of the jade of the sea they came 
Gasping in air like the hunted game 
To dart no more in the green sea trails— 
No more the lure of the racing tides. . 
Out of the jade they came to beat 

A tum-tum knell to their life’s retreat; 
A shower of scales in a silvered slime 
With tails that beat in rhythmic time, 
Out of the jade they came to die 

Below the wheeling sea-gull’s cry— 
Out of the deep and into the sun— 


The fishermen cried, “The salmon run! 

The salmon run, a million head— 

With their bellies fat and their gills blood-red— 
Go for the nets! We're rich as Hell! 

(It’s damn those fish and the way they smell!)” 


Out of the jade of the sea they came 

In nets that gleamed in the sun, 

Onto the decks in a silver flame 

(That an old tin can might bear their name) 
Out of the jade of the sea they came 

In nets that gleamed in the sun. 


wink half-decently, but this 
fellow, this leisurely person, 
knew what he was about. 
For when he winked one 
wondered if he had really 
not accomplished enough to 
justify his remaining idle as 
long as he preferred. There 
seemed to be something 
about his wink to make one 
realize that even trivialities 
may be elevated to a height 
of considerable importance 
to one unaccustohed to going 
beneath the surface of 
things. To the unenquiring 
mind, a wink is nothing: a 
mere nervous twitching of 
the muscles of the eye, 
causing it to simultaneously 
shut and open. But there 
must be more. It must have 
a deeper significance. It 
seems *> be an action which 
is as much mental as it is 
physicai, if not more so. It 
has a meaning which has 
not, I believe, been properly 
interpreted. It is kin to the 
smile and yet it is even re- 
mote from that. It is vastly 
more civilized. It stands 
alone, an intellectual mani- 
festation of comprehension. 
It is the laughter of the 
mind, a laughter which does 


To sit and read a good book 

with nothing to worry about; with 
his mind dead to the world and its petty 
difficulties. To walk in the sun of a 
bright morning. To stand in front of a 
music shop and listen to a bit of jazz 
or opera. To lean against a corner lamp 
post and watch the troubled people hur- 
rying about as if they were occupied 
with something actually important. To 
roll and smoke a cigarette to the tune of 
adream. To listen to religious fanatics 
and socialists and to smile at their 
idiocies. To visit parks with their 
aquariums and museums. To sit on a 
bench and watch young people moving 
in rhythms of grace as they played tennis. 


ment. To watch glorious freighters drag 
themselves towards the sea. To notice 
the elegant swervings of the gulls and 
to listen closely for the queer noises they 
made. To smell the ocean’s mist as it 
mixed with the earth and grass and 
leaves. To notice the way the sun’s 
bright rays made playful shadows of 
trees. To be idle, to do anything he 
liked. To be free to go anywhere he 
liked, any time he liked. To be nothing 
but a bum. That was Harry Brown. 


UT as I have said he was histrionic. 
Not only when he acted himself but 
when he acted others. When he said 


in sound. It is the laughter 
of motion. And some how or other 
when Harry Brown winked one caught 
the laughter of his intellect an one 
immediately decided it was loud 
and healthy and possibly derisive and the 
equivalent of at least a guffaw. 
If Brown happened to be talking about 
a person who hobbled, he too hobbled 
and the effect was pleasant. But if an- 
other person had done the same thing 
I doubt if one would have been the 
least entertained. One enjoyed the 
actor, not the acting. It was 2 thing 
that had to be done by a certain type 
of person to be fully appreciated. It 
(Continued on Page 424) 
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The Financial Tout 


By Trebor Selig 


YOUR INVESTMENTS 








eral participation in stock market 

speculation, such as is prevalent to- 
day, the financial “tout” with his “tip- 
ster sheet” has little difficulty in reaping 
a golden harvest. The mails are flooded 
these days with “confidential letters 
offering “expert advice” at nominal fees 
and quoting notable successes in the field 
of speculation achieved by discerning 
persons who have subscribed to the “in- 
vestment service” offered. 

There are many able and conscien- 
tions agencies in the country, well quali- 
fied to analyze financial conditions and 
render competent advice on investment 
and speculative topics. They are guided 
in their work by sound methods of scien- 
tific analysis based on extensive eco- 
nomic research. Such a concern gives 
dependable advice and its financial suc- 
cess, like that of the member of any 
other ethical professional group, is 
wholly dependent on its fees and the 
value of service rendered. 

In every profession, however, there 
are “quacks” and “shysters,” irrespons- 
ible and unethical hangers on, who 
clothe themselves in the garb of their 
craft and set themselves up as reputable 
practitioners. They are counterfeit and 
they are unreliable but they command 
all the vocabulary of the profession they 
follow and they are equipped with much 
of its paraphernalia. The things they 
do and the things they say are often such 
excellent imitations of the real things 
that they are not readily identified as 
other than what they pretend to be. 

The “tipster” is the counterfeit in- 
vestment counsellor. He writes his let- 
ters and his published articles in just 
the same style as does the one he imitates. 
His words are skilfully chosen to convey 
the impression that his advice is as 
soundly evolved as that of the most re- 
putable and studious analyst in invest- 
ment circles. Sometimes he actually is 
as well versed in the fundamentals of his 
trade as anyone else, and being so, is 
just that much more dangerous. 

But the tipster has no professional 
ethics, has no regard for his client’s wel- 
fare, and is concerned solely with the 
success of his efforts to make money 
for himself by deliberately misleading 
his trusting clients. He is not concerned 


I: times of popular interest and gen- 
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with fees nor with his reputation, for he 
seldom attempts to operate very long 
under the same name or with the same 
group of clients. His is a “confidence 
game” as ruthless and as dishonest and as 
disastrous to the victim as any “tapped 
wire” or “Spanish Prisoner” game that 
was ever invented. 


One “racket” of this sort came to 
light on the Pacific Coast recently and 
was so effectively exposed by a Better 
Business Bureau officer, that compara- 
tively little damage was done and it was 
not widely known, but when stopped it 
was in a fair way to make a handsome 
cleanup for its racketeer. It was 
launched through the columns of a pub- 
lication of presumably fair repute and 
wide circulation. Though the publisher 
may not have known of the plot, the 
prestige of his paper was very certainly 
being used to promote a fraud. 


The tipster in this case contributed 
to the publication several interesting and 
well written articles of such a character 
as to impress readers with his ability 
as an investment counsellor. In a sub- 
sequent issue he analyzed a certain stock 
and “demonstrated” its certainty of sub- 
stantial increase in market price. He 
did not name the security but he inti- 
mated that its identity would be dis- 
closed through correspondence. Many 
inquiries resulted and he had the nucleus 
for an entirely new “sucker list.” 
Through other and similar tricks he 
procured the names and addresses of 
other would-be speculators ambitious to 
take advantage of this wise man’s kind- 
ness. 

To all his clients this energetic and 
resourceful tout confidentially urged 
immediate purchase of “Raw Bunk Cor- 
poration” common stock, repeating in 
various forms his “analysis” of the stock 
and the reasons for his confidence in its 
rapid rise. He wrote them, telegraphed, 
telephoned, urging prompt action. His 
predictions were excellent. The stock 
did increase in market quotations. He 
had succeeded in creating enough actual 
new buyers so that the promoters were 
able to run the price up to nearly six 
times the original quotation, and it was 
still rising day by day when disaster 
overtook the enterprise. 


One of the men employed by a Better 
Business Byreau to investigate fradu- 
lent advertising crossed the trail of 
“Raw Bunk Corporation” and smelled a 
smell. He found that the concern had 
little chance to pay dividends sufficient 
to justify the current selling price, soon 
or ever. He began a thorough investiga- 
tion and in tracing the spectacular price 
advance he discovered the trail of the 
tipster. 


He next learned that the tipster, and 
possibly the publisher, had a contract 
with the stock promoters of “Raw 
Bunk” to unload 400,000 shares and 
that he was being paid for his services in 
proportion to the increase in market 
price. An exposure of the plot was 
promptly issued to various governmental 
officials and ‘to a long list of reputable 
and substantial investment houses, many 
of them advertisers in the publication in- 
volved. The threat of losing his adver- 
tisers brought a quick reformation on the 
part of the publisher. 


The authorities are now investigating 
the case but those best informed are 
doubtful of the discovery of sufficient 
grounds for prosecution. This tipster- 
tout is an experienced and adroit oper- 
ator and it is to be presumed that he 
was technically “within the law” in all 


that he has done. In fact, his opera- 


tions are still going on, although he no 
longer has the able cooperation of the 
publication nor the cloak of its pre- 
sumed respectability. 


Obviously, the people on whom this 
man has imposed would not have taken 
his bait but for the well gilded lure of 
easy money, nor but for the fact that it 
was offered through the medium of a 
publication in which they had come to 
have confidence, nor would many of 
them have been influenced by propa- 
ganda of less authoritative tone. Those 
factors were in evidence and they be- 
lieved they need go no farther. 


But two essential things they did not 
do. They did not investigate the identity 
and reputation of their adviser, and they 
did not investigate “Raw Bunk Corpora- 
tion. Any banker or executive of a 
responsible investment house would have 
told these people that the stock could 

(Continued on Page 429) 
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The Foyer of the High Sierras 


President Western Division of the Roosevelt Midland Trail Association. 
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By Wisner Gillette Scott 
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ANY wonderful things have 
M been said of California and 
many more can be told. 

If one were to say 
that California has 
an open air theater 
with a foyer 100 
i miles long, and a 
stage with a front- 
age of 70 miles and 
la depth fully one- 
half as great, and 
i that included in its 
scenic properties 
were 145 mountain 
peaks, each over 
11,000 feet high, he 
would likely be regarded even by a 
hardened globe trotter, either as a pro- 
hibition violator, as a subject for psycho- 
therapeutic observation, or an ambi- 
tious aspirant seeking to wrest the 
laurels from that time honored chal- 
lenger of credulity, Baron Munchausen. 





W. G. Scott 


Colossal as might sound the statement. 
Intense as might prove the strain upon 
the receptivity of an innocent listener. 


It is believed that a liberal minded 
umpire, with power to grant poetic in- 
dulgence, after careful examination of 
facts, would hold the relator not only 
blameless, but justifiable. 


* * * 


The theater is the High Sierras. 

The dictionary contains the following 
definition: Theater. A place where 
events of importance are enacted. That 
exactly describes the High Sierras. Noth- 
ing is more important than the works 
and the manifestations of Nature. 

It is there that Nature, the director of 
the spectacle of Cosmos, provides never 
ending attractions for human _intelli- 


gence. 
The dictionary contains another 
definition. 
Foyer. A lobby as in a theater. 


That only partly describes Owens Val- 
ley and its relation to the High Sierras. 

Because it is a combination of both 
auditorium and lobby, capable of ac- 
commodating many thousands of the 
admirers of Nature. 

It is certain that in due time this 
theater and its foyer will awaken the 
interest of the world. 


To make clearer to any inquiring 
mind what is here set forth, the follow- 
ing is suggested : 

Take the four U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey Quadrangles, the Mount Goddard, 
the Bishop, the Tehipite and the Mount 
Whitney. 

Place the first two in the order named 
in a top row, and the last two in order 
named in a bottom row, and you have a 
ground plan of the theater, its audito- 
rium and its foyer. 

A plan which taking everything into 
consideration,— Accessibility. Diversity 
of allurements. The indescribable beauty 
of towering peaks mirrored in crystal 
lakes. Gorgeous, transcendant land- 
scapes which defy the artistry of man to 
reproduce. The never ending melody 
which accompanies dancing mountain 
waters. The music when the wind holds 
concert in the forest. The splendor that 
lingers in the sky when day departs. The 
magnificence of the pageantry of dawn 
when it returns. The promise of mental 
and physical rejuvenation by a life-giving 
atmosphere, by nectar flowing from gla- 
cial fountains, by rest, recreation and 
unalloyed enjoyment. Taking all the 
foregoing into consideration, it is con- 
fidently asserted that this recreational 
theater is not surpassed by any other of 
like character on the western hemi- 
sphere. 





. > 7 


Nothing has yet been told. 

These four quadrangles will make one 
major quadrangle measuring 70 miles 
long by 56 miles wide extending from 
Mount Stanford (12,826 feet) on the 
north to Cottonwood Lakes on the 
south. 

In this quadrangular area are 145 
mountain peaks, each over 11,000 feet 
in height, of which 52 are over 12,000 
feet in height, 40 are over 13,000 feet 
in height and 10 are each over 14,000 
feet in height. 


This is no random statement, the 
writer has the name and altitude of 
every peak. 

There is a multitude of 10,000 feet 
elevations, but in this theater they are 
considered hills and are too numerous to 
mention. 


Often, in a theater lobby, is installed 
an individual drinking fountain. 


That feature has not been lost sight 
of in the colossal foyer we are discussing, 
to which attaches added interest because 
of its prodigious extent. 


At a point about midway in the course 
of the Owens River through the Valley, 
has been placed a construction whereby 
not only one, but many more than one 
million persons can have their thirst as- 
sauged simultaneously. 

For this is the source of the water 
supply of the metropolis of the great 
Southwest, 

From this point the water is conveyed 
through a combination of canals, moun- 
tain tunnels and pipe lines a distance of 
over 240 miles to Los Angeles. 

An undertaking so vast that it is rec- 
ognized as one of the outstanding engin- 
eering achievements of the century. 

Just beyond and to the north of this 
part of the High Sierras, for which the 
better to convey impression of its su- 
preme attributes, we have invoked the 
aid of cyclopean fantasy—the city of Los 
Angeles has secured from the Govern- 
ment a tract combining the entrancing 
charms of the highlands, the forests, the 
meadows, the lakes and mountain 
streams. 


The sole object being to provide a 
recreational area for the benefit of its 
residents in quest of healthful diversion, 
with the advantages arising from munic- 
ipal administration. 


The name of the site selected is High 
Sierra Camp, and the fact that it is 240 
miles from the city bespeaks a volume 
for the preternatural qualities of the 
place, and in no less degree for the spirit 
of civic enterprise which prompted such 
bold, yet such commendable measure, 
and which it is scarcely necessary to add 
has received in turn such unstinted pub- 
lic approval. It may be worth while to 
note that the delectable locality alluded 
to is 165 miles due east in air line from 
San Francisco Bay. 


” . . 


The Roosevelt Midland Trail is a 
transcontinental highway established in 
1912, extending from Newport News, 
Virginia, by way of Washington, D. C., 
Kansas City and Denver in an excep- 
tionally direct line to the Pacific Coast, 
entering California near Oasis and the 

(Continued on Page 428) 
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Portrait of a Bum 


(Continued from Page 421) 


was Harry Brown who was humorous. 
He was the one who made an ordinary 
thing seem very funny. He possessed 
that particular brand of humor which 
is appearing in the better vaudeville of 
late. He was adroit, witty and even 
debonair, but never senseless enough to 
forget that he was only a bum and that 
a bum, if ever a man could be, was 
the emblem of personal honesty and 
truth. A person who allows himself to 
disregard those things he wants to dis- 
regard, but which his fellows dare not, 
must really be very honest with him- 
self. Because he does not want to bother 
with such things as ambition, success, 
and advancement, he does not bother 
with them. That is why he is himself, 
and that is why almost all other people 
are megalomaniacs. 
hoping to be a J. P. Morgan. A young 
attorney dreaming of becoming a Dar- 
row. A song and dance man worship- 
ping Al Jolson. A department store 
clerk studying business administration by 
correspondence. A frog trying to be a 
bull. 


MBITION and success and ad- 
vancement in the eyes of the world 
were vastly important things, but to the 
bum those were just the things that 
didn’t count. He knew ambition to be a 
lie and that only a mediocre personality 
could acknowledge success of any degree. 
When a person found himself at last a 
huge success in the eyes of the world, 
why did it almost always strike him as 
not having been worth while? And the 
bum knew that when one advanced to 
please the world one invariably became 
degraded in his own honest estimation. 
That was probably why Brown could 
not be bothered with such things. He 
said ambition could be possessed only by 
very uncultured people and that even if 
he was a bum he was not, by any means, 
uncultured. He said the mere fact that 
a man permitted himself to become a 
bum would prove beyond a doubt that 
he was not mediocre or uncivilized. It 
is a fact, he said, that only very small 
people are frightened by names which 
seem undesirable. If a man didn’t work 
he was immediately called a bum (which 
didn’t make a bit of difference one way 
or another), and the fact that he could 
think was completely overlooked by 
everybody. That was because idleness 
was considered as much a crime as rob- 
bery. And it probably was, in a way. 
But if Harry Brown was a bum he 
was as much an individual. He had the 
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A bank messenger- 


intellect of a man who was being himself 
and not a combination of 10 or 12 other 
people. He was neither a socialist nor a 
capitalist. Although he worshipped no 
God nor any man, he thought it poor 
taste for intelligent people to go poking 
their fingers into the eyes of the Deities. 
He did not believe in organizations or 
groups of any kind and was especially 
annoyed with organizations which were 
purely social and which did not employ 
themselves with wholesome study. He 
did not believe there could ever be a 
state of perfect friendship. He admitted 
that he knew very little about women 
and that what little he did know was 
quite enough for him. 

He was not a success obviously, nor, 
on the other hand, was he a failure, 
unless of course one looked at it from a 
narrower point of view. He was as 
comical as he was witty and ironical. 
His speech was typically American and 
like an American he was not afraid to 
swear, and I believe he chose to sound 
vulgar. In fact, he swore so often I 
am inclined to the opinion that should he 
speak with a lady he might forget him- 
self and include certain words in his 
speech which would cause him consider- 
able embarrassment, depending of course 
upon the lady. I noticed very soon after 
meeting him that a number of the more 
vulgar words he used had more than one 
meaning and that he used them when- 
ever he pleased. 


HEN I met him for the first time, 


he happened to be not only a little 


over 50 but a trifle short of money. 
That was why we met. His being short 
of money. He was very diplomatic about 
it. He did not tell the usual sad story 
but came right out and said he was out 
of work because he preferred not to work 
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Flutters of men’s 
Hearts, that voice in silence, 
Secret hopes and piteous pleas 


To God. 





Dreams 


UR dreams 

Are misty boats, 
We pray may keep afloat 
Upon Life’s stormy sea—shadowed— 
They sink! 
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and that he was out of money for that 
reason and that for the same reason he 
was hungry as well. And would I give 
him a dime for a cup of coffee and a 
snail ? 

I gave him a dime. That was all I 
could spare. That left me a dime, so 
together we walked into The Kentucky 
Bar on Third street, a sturdy survival 
of wet days, and had coffee and snails. 
We were very happy with our coffee 
and snails. I might say we were as 
happy as any man could have been with 
coffee and snails. We talked for a long 
time. The place did not do a rushing 
business and it was all right for us to 
sit at our table as long as we liked. We 
talked about Havelock Ellis at first. 
We rolled Bull Durham cigarettes and 
talked about Havelock Ellis and D. H. 
Lawrence and a great many other people 
and things. We talked about bunk, for 
instance, and Brown said there seemed 
to be a shade of bunk in all things, 
including art and science and literature 
and life and death and immortality. 


Then we happened to drift into the 
unemployment situation throughout the 
nation. Mr. Brown (I believe he is 
entitled to the designation) was of the 
opinion that the great army of unem- 
ployed had been out of work since 1912 
and that they wanted to be out of work 
or they would go to work and that they 
were a lot of spoiled men because of the 
freedom they enjoyed. He added (he 
could not help being completely honest 
with himself) that he was quite sure he, 
himself, was spoiled. He pointed out 
the advantages of being a bum and he 
mentioned all the things I have already 
written. 

When we had talked of many things 
and had digested our breakfast, such as 
it had been (a bum is very particular 
about such a thing as digestion) and had 
smoked almost a dozen cigarettes apiece, 
we strolled out of the place and stepped 
into a morning sun that was really worth 
stepping into. 

Mr. Brown observed the sun. It was 
splendid. ‘‘Do you blame some people 
for having worshipped the thing?” he 
asked. 

We walked together up Third street 
until Market, where we parted. Brown 
was going down the street and I, up. 
But before we left, as a last word, he 
said, “Say kid, read Stephen Crane’s 
Red Badge of Courage. You'll like it. 
Read anything of Crane’s!””, And he was 
gone. 

I turned around to watch him walk 
away and I thought he must have been 
smiling to himself or possibly at himself 
and so I, too, smiled to myself or at 
myself, I can’t say which. 
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Books : 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST AND HIS 
MOTHER—By Florence Heywood. Meth- 
uen & Company. 

HEN Florence Heywood was grad- 

. uated from Stanford, her class- 

mates were very sure that she would ac- 

complish something in literature or art. 

Her years as authorized lecturer of the 

Louvre Museum proves that her inter- 

est was not a passing fancy. During her 

visit to this Coast, she gave talks on rare 
pictures from the Louvre. She had some 
years previously published “Important 

Pictures of the Louvre.” 

Her new book, published in London 
by Methuen & Company, is “The Life 
of Christ, According to Jean Fourquet.” 
(1452,) with twenty-four reproductions 
in color from the original illuminations. 

When Gareth in Tennyson’s “Idylls” 
speaks to his mother of 

“such a palm 

“As glitters, gilded, in thy Book of 
Hours.” 

the modern reader flies to the notes to 

learn that a book of prayers for matins, 

vespers and other set times of day or 
night was known as a Book of Hours, 

a Livre d’Heures. The beautiful illu- 

minations made it an art treasure for 

later times, showing what was done in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries by 
different artists, but notably by Jean 

Fouquet. Miss Heywood’s exposition 

of the life of Christ and His Mother as 

shown in these forgotten paintings has 
been highly praised by Paul Bourget in 
the Revue des deux Mondes. 

—L. B. Everett. 





SPOKESMAN —By T. K. Whipple. D. 

Appleton & Co., $2.50. 

T IS no small event when there comes 

from the press a volume of criticism as 
serious in purpose and as consistent in 
enunciation as “Spokesman,” by T, K. 
Whipple, associate professor of English 
in the University of California. The in- 
troductory chapter, “The Poetic Tem- 
per,” quotes Max Eastman’s distinction 
between practical and poetic people, 
those occupied with attaining ends and 
those concerned with receiving experi- 
ences. This difference Professor Whip- 
ple accepts and discusses, using it to set 





the stamp of approval on ten American 
authors, who have the poetic tempera- 
ment to the extent of seeking experi- 
ence. 

Professor Whipple is quite at one 
with Gilbert Chesterton’s latest pro- 
nouncements condemning the practical 
man. Standardization as the work of 
the practical man is of all things most 
reprehensible. In a country formerly so 
puritanical as the United States is it pos- 
sible for the artist to live? That is the 
fundamental question that Professor 
Whipple asks. If we are moved to spring 
to the defence of the practical man 
whom Professor Whipple pillories 
through many pages of his book; if we 
rise to ask why with the publication and 
dissemination of this very book made 
possible by the efforts of the practical 
man, the author should subject him to 
contumely, we are at once disarmed. 


“The poetic temper” we are told, “is 
simply the disposition to live as fully 
as possible; the life of realization signi- 
fies not any special activities or mode 
of life, but rather a point of view which 
may be carried into any human activity; 
it signifies a self-forgetful disinterested 
point of view and includes all disinter- 
ested activities. The term is a more 
inclusive one than Aristotle’s theoretic 
life or the medieval contemplative life, 
for it includes not only the artist’s pur- 
suit of beauty, the scientist’s and the 
scholar’s pursuit of knowledge, the phil- 
osopher’s pursuit of the truth, the mys- 
tic’s pursuit of God, but also the several 
pursuits of such as the explorer, the 
craftsman, the huntsman, even the busi- 
ness man if he enjoys his activities for 
their own sake.” Thus does the author 
include us all as being of the poetic 
mind. 

In his urgence that men live as fully 
as possible, the author seems at times 
to over-value experience without dis- 
crimination, as have many writers and 
speakers of the last two decades. The 
slogan, “Anything for experience,” he 
virtually accepts without admitting that 
many experiences are mutually exclusive, 
and that life is a matter of choices as 

well as of experiences. Integration for- 
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riters 


bids that one be both a crook and an 
honest man. The experiences to be 
gained from a life of mendacity may 
bulk large in picturesqueness, but in the 
very nature of things they are not per- 
mitted to the man who would live a life 
of probity. This Mr. Whipple seems 
to overlook. His denunciation of prac- 
ticality, timidity, puritanism, and senti- 
mentality are thorough-going; toward 
puritanism he exhibits a phobia that can 
hardly spring from experience. 

In his discussion of Henry Adams as 
one who furnishes “a basis and a back- 
ground for the interpretation of our con- 
temporaries,” Professor Whipple points 
accusingly at puritanism as the force 
that proved the undoing of Henry 
Adams. 

Edward Arlington Robinson, who is 
the poet of “chastened and sobered trans- 
cendentalism,” Robert Frost, whose 
work is “the distilled essence of New 
England,” Vachel Lindsay whom “na- 
ture intended for a poet” and Carl Sand- 
burg, whose four volumes of poetry give 
the impression of “much power uncon- 
trolled”—these are the poets whom Pro- 
fessor Whipple presents as the spokes 
men of this time. Eugene O'Neill is 
the dramatist. The four novelists are 
Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, 
Sinclair Lewis, and Willa Cather. The 
development of Miss Cather’s genius is 
cleverly analyzed. in his acceptance of 
Lewis’ Gantry as a correct picture, how- 
ever hopeless as literature, he is quite at 
variance with Dr. H. A. Overstreet, 
who points it out as a book illogical and 
one-sided. 

“The American situation” discussed in 
the last chapter is all but appalling.” 
The word which contemporary literature 
has to say concerning American life is 
briefly this, that the United States, in- 
evitably perhaps, but none the less disas- 
trously, in devoting itself to acquisition, 
aggrandizement, and exploitation, has 
denied life itself, and has failed therefore 
to find happiness for the individual or 
national welfare.” The thoughtful 
reader will find material for reflection— 
perhaps for controversy. 


—L. B. Everett. 
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The BOOKSELECTION for 
November 


JUBILEE JIM 


“The 5 < | Sa Pa ~ A, Jr.” 


Jim Fisk wrote 5 Pe own gorgeous story in 
tinsel letters a foot high on America’s flash- 
iest era. It is here recounted with that 
unfailing gusto which rked his of 
living. arry Hansen, Dr. Will Durant, 
Inez Haynes Irwin, Joseph Margolies and 
Marion Dodd —the American Booksellers’ 
Association Committee — recommend this 
book. $3.50 


The Macmillan Co. San Francisco 
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DAY AND NIGHT 
BANKING 


From ning in the morning 
until nine at night we 
sia, Stand ready to serve you 

“ay with a full and complete 
PS banking service. 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
Open Until Midnight 


NATIONAL BANK 
O'Farrell at Market 
San Francisco, California 


Member Federal 
keserve System 
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FREE—50 =P: 


Cartridges with this +), 
DOUBLE ACTION 
SWING OUT CYLINDER, 
so that you may try it im- 
mediatel on receiving it. 
A WR TT IN GUARAN.- 
TEE. Blue or nickel plated. A reli- 

able, accurate, powerful gun at a bar- 

gain price. 38 Special, 32-20 Win- 
chester or 32 cal. six shot. SEND NO 
MONEY. Pay on arrival, our special price, 
$15.85, plus express charges. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS co. 
120 Liberty Stree 
Dept. O. M. 10, New York, N. Y. 


SAMI ELBERS 


4 ~.339 Post Street 


) ‘San Francisco~~___ 


a _____________ _____________ 
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$2 each for names of new cus- 


tomers who wear an arti- 
ficial eye. Send names of any you 
know and earn commission. 
Nothing to buy or sell. Denver 
Optic Co., 318 Quincy, Denver, 
Colo. 
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Canada--Land of Opportunity 


(Continued from Page 420) 


western part of this division is mild and 
humid. As a result there are extensive 
forests, and lumbering is an important 
occupation. The salmon and halibut 
fisheries of the Pacific Coast are of large 
value, fruit growing and dairying are 
prominent in the valleys, and mining is 
an industry of growing importance. 

Agriculture is the basal industry of 
mankind, and as a producer of food 
Canada holds high rank. In the eastern 
and central parts farming is diversified, 
but on the prairies the growing of grain, 
especial,y wheat, is all important. It is 
estimated that there are in the Dominion 
more than 350,000,000 acres available 
for the growing of crops. If all of this 
land were-in farms of eighty acres each, 
with a family of five persons on each 
farm, the agricultural population of the 
Dominion would be more than 
22,000,000. 

Far back in the past the ice sheet, 
which covered much of the northern 
part of North America, caused the for- 
mation of a large lake to the south of a 
portion of this region. Lake Winnipeg 
is a remnant of this prehistoric lake to 
which the name Lake Agassiz has been 
given. The area of this lake was greater 
than the combined areas of the Great 
Lakes. When the ice retreated, the lake 
diminished in size, the water being 
drained off to the north. On the level 
floor of this ancient lake, with its fertile 
soil, Manitoba farmers now grow large 
crops of wheat. Level land, fertile soil, 
favorable climate and transportation fa- 
cilities combine to make the Prairie 
Provinces second only to the United 
States in the production of wheat. One 
may travel for hundreds of miles in this 
region and see, in the autumn, golden 
grain being threshed, stored in the giant 
elevators which dot the landscape, or 
rushed by rail to the Lake Superior ports 
or to Vancouver on the western coast. 

The forest area of Canada is esti- 
mated at more than 1,000,000 square 
miles, but on much of this area the 
timber is not fit for commercial pur- 
poses. On the Pacific Coast abundant 
rainfall and mild climate favor tree 
growth, and here are dense forests and 
trees of large size. Lumbering is one 
of the important industries in British 
Columbia, and much lumber is exported. 

A second forest belt extends from the 
Yukon region southeastward to the 
Great Lakes and then northeastward to 
Labrador. Much of this is virgin terri- 
tory. A third forest belt extends from 
Lake Huron to the Atlantic Coast. Here 
there are many streams for the floating 


of logs, and falls and rapids which fur- 
nish power for sawing them. 

Not only is Canada a large producer 
and exporter of lumber; she leads in 
the manufacture of wood pulp and 
paper. The newsprint used in the 
United States is, to a considerable ex- 
tent, made from trees cut in the Cana- 
dian forests. Canada has more than 
100 wood pulp mills, the combined 
product of which is worth approximately 
$200,000,000 per year. We stand in 
wonder before this machine from which 
issues a sheet of paper about twenty feet 
wide, at a rate to cover more than half 
an acre each minute. 

Canada is a treasure house of mineral 
wealth. ‘The exploitation of this wealth 
is going on rapidly, and new fields are 
from time to time being opened. “In 
1926 the Dominion produced 90 per cent 
of the world’s supply of nickel, 85 per 
cent of the world’s asbestos, 55 per cent 
of the world’s cobalt, 9 per cent of the 
world’s gold, more than 8 per cent of 
the world’s silver and about 4 per cent 
of the world’s copper.”’* 

In value coal ranks first among the 
minerals. ‘The first coal mined on the 
continent of North America came from 
Cape Breton Island. Mention is made 
of this fact in a book published in Paris 
in 1672. Canada is estimated to pos- 
sess one-sixth of the world’s coal re- 
serves, more than three-fourths of which 
is in Alberta. Much coal is mined on 
the Island of Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, some of which is shipped to our 
Pacific Coast states. 

Some of the richest gold mines in the 
world are located in the Province of 
Ontario, which leads all the provinces 
in the total value of her mineral prod- 
ducts. In this respect British Columbia 
ranks second and Nova Scotia third. In 
1927 the Dominion produced minerals 
to the total value of more than $244.,- 
500,000. 

The first industry to be carried on by 
Europeans in the waters washing the 
shores of Canada was fishing. In fact 
fishing far antedated the settlement of 
the country. The dates of the earliest 
voyages of the Normans, Bretons and 
Basques to the fishing grounds off the 
Banks of Newfoundland is not known, 
but it is believed by some that these 
voyages preceded the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus. 

Although fishing is highly important 
on the Atlantic Coast, the Pacific Coast 
ranks first in value of catch. In 1925 





*“Sixty Years of Canadian Progress.” 
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British. Columbia produced 46, Nova 
Scotia 21 and New Brunswick 10 per 
cent by value of the total. On the Pacific 
Coast the salmon and the halibut are the 
most valuable fish. More than one-half 
of the total catch is exported, the United 
States, Great Britain and other countries 
of Europe furnishing the markets. 

From early times water power was 
used in Canada in the sawing of logs 
and the grinding of grain. When, about 
the year 1900, it became known to the 
world that. hydro-electric energy could 
be successfully transmitted for long dis- 
tances, development took place rapidly. 

Water power in Canada is widely dis- 
tributed, but the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario are the most highly favored. 
The importance of this is manifest when 
we learn that these provinces have little 
coal, that they have vast amounts of 
timber and minerals, that they have 
some 60 per cent of the population of 
the Dominion, and about 80 per cent of 
the total manufactures. 

Only recently has Canada become, in 
a large sense, a manufacturing nation. 
This transformation is largely due to 
the development and use of water power. 
The tremendous growth of the pulp 
and paper and the mining industries 
would have been impossible without this. 
For the development of power, foreign 
as well as domestic capital has been 
available, and the securities of the power 
companies are highly regarded. 


OMPARATIVELY little can be 


done to develop the resources of a 
country without adequate transportation 
facilities. Canada shares with the United 
States in the possession of the greatest 
inland waterway in the world. But this 
waterway, the St. Lawrence - Great 
Lakes, is entirely outside of the prairie 
provinces. The completion of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway in 1885 marked, 
therefore, the opening of a new era. The 
former Laurentian barrier had been 
broken down, and the interests of the 
east and west were, for all time, united 
by bands of steel. The prairie lands 
now had a value, because crops grown 
upon them could be marketed. As a 
result, a flood of settlers flowed in and 
the growing of wheat rapidly assumed 
importance. The prairie provinces are 
now served by the Canadian National 
Railways also, a system operating more 
than 22,000 miles of track. 

In 1850 there were but sixty-six miles 
of railroad in Canada, but today the 
total mileage is in excess of 40,000. 
More than 385,000 miles of highways 
have been constructed, a part of which 
is highly improved. In the building of 
highways the Dominion gives financial 
aid to the provinces in proportion to their 
own expenditures for this purpose. These 


roads not only promote industry and 
trade; they are rapidly placing within 
the reach of motorists the wonderful 
scenery of Canada. The extent to which 
automobiles are used in the Dominion is 
indicated by the fact that the United 
States is the only country having a 
larger number of automobiles in relation 
to total population than has Canada. 

Although a young nation industrially, 
Canada has already assumed importance 
in manufacturing and commerce. From 
her forests, farms, mines and surround- 
ing waters come the raw materials of 
industry, and her streams supply abund- 
ant and cheap power for manufacturing. 

The rapid expansion of the west, due 
to the construction of transcontinental 
railroads, v’as the first great factor in 
promoting both manufacturing and 
trade. The World War was the second 
factor which stimulated both lines. The 
total value of the manufactured prod- 
ucts was, in 1925, practically $3,000,- 
000,000 and more than 500,000 persons 
were engaged in manufacturing. As has 
been stated, Ontario and Quebec lead 
in value of manufactures. Among the 
cities Montreal and Toronto hold the 
leading places, but Hamilton, Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Oshawa, Edmonton, Vic- 
toria and Ottawa rank high. 

Within recent years wood pulp and 
paper have advanced to first place in 
value, displacing flour and grist mill 
products. Meat, sawmill products, but- 
ter and cheese and motor vehicles rank 
in the order given. 

In volume of trade Canada now 
ranks fifth, in both exports and imports, 
among the nations of the earth, being 
surpassed by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France and Germany. 
About three-fourths of the trade of the 
Dominion is with the United States and 
the United Kingdom. The leading ex- 
ports are wood pulp, paper, wheat, flour, 
lumber, fish and automobiles. Raw 
sugar and cotton are very important 
imports. 

Canada is not only attracting settlers 
and large amounts of capital; she is 
drawing to her a rapidly rising tide of 
tourists. Eastern Canada has its quiet 
beauty, its historic associations and its 
opportunities for hunting, fishing, boat- 
ing and camping. The prairie provinces 
have their boundless fields of grain, their 
irrigation projects, and their rapidly 
growing cities. Western Canada has its 
matchless mountains with their forests, 
streams, falls and glaciers. No words can 
picture to those who have not seen them, 
the grandeur of these mountains, and 
those who have seen them realize that 
adequate description is impossible. 

One may travel through much of this 
wonderland by rail or auto road. A 
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** San Francisco 


Overland 
Limited” 


Crisp savory salad—as 
many servings as you 
wish—deftly lifted from 
the big Salad Bowl to 
sparkling china . . . din- 
ing cars restocked daily 
with freshest produce of 
the countryside, and 
through the window— 
clicking past, a review of 
the Overland Trail coun- 
try, famoussincethe days 
of '49. Directto Chicago. 

OVERLAND ROUTE 
trains give through Pull- 
man service to Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis 
and points enroute. 

Only Southern Pacific 
offers four great routes 
to the East, with 12 fine 
trains daily. Go one way, 
return another. 
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LET THESE 
MASTERS 
TELL YOU 


The Unpublished Facts 
of Your Psychic Powers 


The Rosicrucians Offer 
A New FREE Book 


Wherever you turn in modern psychic 
books or books dealing with the use of 
your mental and psychic powers, you find 
mention of the Rosicrucians and their 
mystic knowledge. 


The Rosicrucians represent the oldest 
school of secret wisdom known to man. 
Their present day organization offers you 
the guidance and help of Master teachers, 
who are at your service. 


They have issued a free book, now in 
its fourth edition, which tells how the 
wisdom of the Rosicrucians has come 
down through the ages from the Egyp- 
tians, and how this unpublished informa- 
tion is freely offered to those who wish to 
Master their Lives and attain the heights 
of their ambitions. 


No Books to Buy 


The true Rosicrucians sell no books and 
never sell their teachings. All instruction 
is given to those who wish to live and 
think as a true member of the Rosicrucian 
brotherhood. 


Thousands in America today, and many 
thousands in other lands, have demon- 
strated their psychic powers under Rosi- 
crucian direction, and have brought to 
themselves marvelous changes in health, 
finances, peace and joy. You may do the 
same thing! Change the course of your 
life, now, by writing for the free copy of 
“The Light of Egypt.” Make your request 
by letter—not post card. 


Librarian XIII 
AMORC TEMPLE 


Rosicrucian Park 
SAN JOSE - - - - CALIFORNIA 
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FOYER OF THE HIGH SIERRAS 
(Continued from Page 423) 


junction of the line between Mono and 
Inyo counties and the Nevada west 
boundary, where it becomes a part of 
the California State Highway System 
and thence continues in a general south- 
westerly direction, nearly thirty miles to 
Westgard Pass, where it crosses the 
White Mountain Range, and continuing 
cwelve miles farther reaches Big Pine, 
in the foyer of the High Sierras, the first 
town of importance encountered in Cali- 
fornia after entering the State. 

Here its further progress directly 
westward is impeded by the High Sier- 
ras, and it divides into two branches, 
one following by way of Bishop, the 
foyer of our fantasy to its northern limit, 
affording access to the municipal High 
Sierra Camp, and continuing on its route 
over Tioga Pass to San Francisco. 

The other branch from Big Pine fol- 
lowing our depicted foyer to Lone Pine, 
thence by way of Mojave to Los An- 


geles. 
a 


Now comes the announcement that 
the building of the largest reflecting 
telescope in the world is contemplated. 
The object glass of which will be two 
hundred inches, twice the size of the 
100-inch glass at Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory which is at present the largest of 
its kind in the world. 

It is intimated that quest will be made 
for a suitable site on which to rear the 
new scientific wonder. 

The following is copied from an ex- 
tended account of the project in a recent 
issue of the Los Angeles Examiner: 

“The new observatory which will be 
designed to supplement, not to duplicate, 
the Mount Wilson Observatory, will 
comprise two main parts. One of these 
will be the 200-inch telescope with its 
buildings, dome and auxiliary equipment, 
to be erected on the most favorable 
mountain site that can be found within 
effective working distance of the asso- 
ciated groups of investigators and their 
extensive scientific equipment. 

The other will be an astrophysical 
laboratory on the campus of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology in 
Pasadena. 

This new laboratory will be equipped 
with instruments and all necessary fa- 
cilities for the study and interpretation of 
the observational results obtained with 
the 200-inch telescope, and for graduate 
instruction and research in astrophysics, 
It will be supplemented by optical and 
instrument shops capable of constructing 
any of the instruments to be used in con- 
junction with the 200-inch telescope.” 


(Continued on Page 431) 
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Pacific Mutual Life 
Our “S” Way 


$5,000 Ordinary Life Policy, 
Age 35 
THE FIRST WAY— 
Sickness 
(a) WHILE TOTALLY DISABLED 
and confined in the house, $100 a 


month for 12 months for any one 
sickness $1,200 


(b) WHILE TOTALLY DISABLED 
but not confined to the house, $100 a 
month for 3 months for any one sick- 
ness $300 








THE SECOND WAY— 


Accident 
(a) WHILE TOTALLY DISABLED 
$100 a month for 12 months for any 
one accident $1,200 
(b) WHILE PARTIALLY DIS- 
ABLED $50 a month for 6 months 


for any one accident... $300 





THE THIRD WAY— 
Permanent Total Disability 

(a) Caused either by accident or sick- 
ness, $75 a month FOR LIFE, with 
additional payments as evidenced un- 
der the first or second way. 

In addition the face value of the pol- 
icy will be paid at death to the bene- 
ficiary $5,000 
(b) For the Accidental Loss of Sight 
or of Two Limbs $5,000 
With an indemnity of $75 a month 
FOR LIFE and additional payments 
as evidenced under the second way. 
In addition the face value of the pol- 
icy will be paid at death of the bene- 














ficiary $5,000 
THE FOURTH WAY— 

Old Age 
At age 65, a MONTHLY INCOME 
FOR LIFE of $22.90 
THE FIFTH WAY— 

Death 

(a) From natural causes. $5,000 


(b) From accidental causes__$10,000 
The policy has paid-up life insur- 


“ance, paid-up term insurance, loan 


and cash surrender values, available 
at any time after three years in force. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


660 et St. Douglas 7700. 
San Francisco. 
Ray S. Hayes, Representative: 
indly furnish information i our 
PD WAY MULTIPLE ROT ON 


» without committing me in any 
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By Stage in 1880 


By Mrs. A. McCrain 


T was in July in the year of 1884 
that we were traveling in one of those 
cumbersome mountain stages bound for a 
mining camp in Calaveras County, Cali- 
fornia, being within five miles of the old 
Mark Twain cabin. We stopped at in- 
tervals to change the footsore and froth- 
ing horses for fresh ones, always keeping 
a lookout for stage bandits, who had 
terrorized the country for years, being 
the rendevous of Black Bard and 
others. 

In the seat next to me sat a large 
red-faced man, holding a shotgun. He 
had not spoken a word until we got out 
to stretch our cramped limbs while the 
changing of horses was going on. I 
noticed that he held tightly to his gun. 
Seeing my glance, he said, “You see, 
one has to be continually on the lookout 
for those darned holdups. We have 
$40,000 in the strong box and these fel- 
lows are generally sneaking about when 
it’s time for the men to be paid off at 
the mine.” 

A lanky young fellow in overalls and 
boots, wiping the perspiration from his 
face, turned and looked at the speaker. 
I saw his hand instinctively going to- 
ward his hip pocket. 

The man continued, “You never can 
tell when one of these birds will rush 
out of the brush and head us off.” 

“Oh! I see. You are the sheriff.” 

“No; I’m the deputy sheriff. I hate 
this darn job, but just to show those 
fellows that we have fighting blood in 
these parts, I should like to put a hole 
through one of them on this trip.” 

We all got into the stage again and 
trundled along. The roads were rough 
and uncertain, the dust sometimes being 
two feet deep. We had been hobnob- 
bing along for an hour or so, feeling 
dizzy and half asleep, when a shot 
pierced the air. One of the horses fell. 
The door was jerked open by a young 
fellow with a bandana handkerchief tied 
across the lower part of his face, who 
shouted at us, “Hands up!” Then, 
“Bang!” a shot. We scrambled over 
each other, tumbling out into the road. 

The bandit was on the ground, mak- 
ing an effort to raise himself, and he 
swooned. The deputy jerked the hand- 
kerchief from his face and cried, “Oh, 
my God!” He lifted the wounded ban- 
dit into the stage, pouring water from 
his canteen down his throat, wetting his 
handkerchief and wiping the dust from 
his face. 

In a short time the young fellow re- 
gained consciousness with an exclama- 


tion of “Oh, h—!” Then, looking 


about, “Why, Dad, what are you doing 
here? This is not your day.” 

The tears were streaming down the 
sunburnt cheeks of the sheriff. “Denny, 
be quiet, you are a very sick man.” 

“Dad, you shot me.” 

“No, son, I did not shoot you.” 





THE FINANCIAL TOUT 
(Continued from Page 422) 


not expect to earn fair returns on higher 
prices, and could always have exposed 
the plot, had they been consulted. And 
the sophisticated speculator, if he were 
attracted at all by the lure, checked it 
himself, very carefully, or consulted 
someone who had. 

All is not gold that looks that way, 
and the proffer of financial advice, how- 
ever sound it may sound, should always 
be the subject of ample investigation. If 
it comes from an able and responsible 
source, it is well worth buying, for many 
an investor and speculator has profited 
by following the recommendations of 
professional counsellors. But if the name 
of the adviser is unknown or not favor- 
ably known to those well informed in 
such matters, it is not safe to follow his 
lead. It is always best and safest to hold 
in mind the current slogan of reputable 
investment houses, “Before you invest— 
investigate.” 





OTORISTS bound from San Fran- 


cisco to Del Monte may now drive 
up to the station, secure a baggage check 
for their machines, for which a charge 
will be made, board the train, and upon 
arrival at Del Monte drive away under 
their own power. 

The new cars are equipped with end 
doors and specially constructed heavy 
steel runways so that automobiles may 
be run aboard or detrained. 
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The -Alexandria’s 
Room (lerks Make You 
Feel Right at Home! 


Courteous clerks, familiar with 
every room, make sure you are 
established in quarters you prefer. 
—This is but one of the features 
of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly service combines 


with ideal comfort and surround- 
ings to make every stay enjoyable. 


700 FIREPRO@F ROOMS 
75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 
380 rooms wi th $3 to $4 
245 rooms with bath .___________ $5 to $8 

For two persons, $3 up 


Located on the Air-Cooled Lower Lobby 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 
The Franco-Italian Dining 


The ALEXANDRIA is an affili- 
ated unit of the twenty-eight 
hotels of the Eppley System in 
the middle west and of the 
Hamilton Chain in California 
and Arizona. 

E. C. EPPLEY, President 
CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Vice - President — Managing Director 
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Los Angeles 









surance companies in premium 
income-fire, marine and auto- 
mobile—in Pacific Coast States 
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Building Your 
Fortune 


y regularly investing 
B surplus funds in sound 
securities, one May amass 
an independent fortune, or 
at least a competence, in a 
surprisingly short period of 
years. 


S. W. Srraus & Co. are 
ready to help you in this 
ambitious work. We have 
dealt in sound investments 
for 46 years, and have 
helped many investors in 
this way. 


We will gladly advise with 
you, and aid you in the se- 
lection of investments best 
suited to your needs. Write 
for our booklet “Investing 
for Safety” and ask for 


Booklet L-1830 


S.W.STRAUS&CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
SPRING ARCADE BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 
R NEW YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
MICHIGAN AVE, AT JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 








—ESTABLISHED IN 1882— 























PRINTING 


The Trade Publishing Company, at 
619 California Street, San Francisco, 
print this magazine. Headquarters for 
books, catalogues, trade journals: and 
publications of all kinds. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TRAIL 
(Continued from Page 404) 
with a protective mechanism of thought 
which makes the predominance of good 
will and happiness impossible. But they 
admit, too, that deep within the con- 
sciousness of each is also to be found a 
desire and will to believe that some- 
where, sometime, ultimate good and hu- 
man good will shall prevail. This is 
why the Christian message is so eagerly 
welcomed by our hearts, if not by our 
heads, for at least the short durance of 
the Christmas season. Under the spell 
of its magic men let hopes rise and 
dreams weave fairyland anew, in spite 
of the fears and facts which make life 
dreary and grim through the year. Out 
of sincere desire there arises in the hu- 
man heart the song of faith, high hope, 

good will. 
In his day, Lowell challenged us to a 
testing of the plan of following the 


Christmas trail throughout the year. 


But they who do their souls no wrong 
But keep, at eve, the faith of morn, 

Shall daily hear the angel song 
Today the Prince of Peace is born. 


It is possible that sometime those 
who are seeking the triumph of faith 
over cynicism, of love and good will 
over hatred and hostility, will find in 
this Christmas season the secret of action, 
the mode of attack which shall make 
victory possible. They may adapt to 
everyday living those qualities of char- 
acter—faith, humility, charity and broth- 
erly kindness now reserved for Christmas 
only. And when that day comes we shall 
see the establishment of universal peace 
now sought by treaties and pacts. And 
there are many in this world who be- 
lieve that the coming of such a day is 
not impossible, but who have faith to 
believe that some day men shall follow 
the Christmas trail to the time when 
according to Babette Deutsch, 


Yet shall we all inherit 
The hidden kingdom, when 
Spirit shows grace to spirit, 
And men good will to men. 





THE GAME 
(Continued from Page 407) 
was real but this talking flute that 
seemed to have a message for each one 
of us. 

How he played, there in the soft 
tropic night! Gay, jazzy things. My 
cheeks were wet, though I thrilled with 
savage courage. I think we all forgot 


our defenseless state. If the natives had} 
attacked us then, they would have found . 


us ready. Why didn’t they attack? 
(Concluded in ‘January Issue) 
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CANADA 
(Continued from Page 427) 


paved highway leads from San Diego, 
California, northward to Vancouver, 
British Columbia. Each year a larger 
number of tourists from the United 
States are entering Canada over this 
route. The Canadian Government, real- 
izing the value of natural scenery, has 
established a number of national parks, 
and good roads are opening these parks 
to the motoring public. 

The people of Canada are largely of 
Canadian birth. Those of British an- 
cestry predominate in all provinces but 
Quebec, where about five-sixths of the 
people are of French descent. In British 
Columbia there are many Chinese and 
Japanese. ‘They are a thrifty people, 
doing their part in various industrial 
lines. 

The development of the Dominion is 
by no means confined to material lines. 
She has a highly democratic form of 
government. In education she holds 
high rank. Many of the teachers in 
rural schools have had a normal school 
or university training. In 1925 there 
was expended for education more than 
$133,000,000. In literature, music and 
painting much has been accomplished. 


The people of the United States and 
Canada have much in common. Com- 
merce is increasing. We share the 
Great Lakes waterway, and are mu- 
tually interested in its further develop- 
ment, as well as in the apportionment 
of power obtained from Niagara, Capi- 
tal, people, ideas and ideals move freely 
across the invisible boundary. 

We are united by the ties of a com- 
mon language and common aspirations. 
The boundary line between the two 
countries stands before the world as an 
object lesson in international peace. Not 
a fort nor an armed force exists on the 
entire line. This condition reflects mu- 
tual confidence and good will. It is a 
monument to the peace which for more 
than a century has remained unbroken, 
and a promise of that long-sought world 
peace which will one day be a reality. 





The next article by Professor Cham- 
berlain in his series on Canada—Land 
of Opportunity, will be on the subject 
“The Wealth of the Soil.” The develop- 
ment and the future of agriculture is a 
story rich in interest. What the future 
holds in store for Canada in this most 
basic of industries is well night impos- 
sible of realization for the human mind. 
Professor Chamberlain as traveler, scien- 
tist and student of economic problems 
will give us a graphic portrayal._— 
EpITor. 
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The Foyer of the High Sierras 


(Continued from Page 428) 


It occurs to the writer that careful 
consideration be given to White Moun- 
tain Peak in the White Mountain Range 
in the neighborhood of the High Sierras, 
as a feasible site for the great obser- 
vatory. 

This suggestion seems warranted by 
the following figures and by conditions 
likely to be ascertained by investigation: 

The altitude of White Mountain 
Peak is 14,242 feet, and its summit is 
reasonably accessible. 


In height it is only surpassed in Cali- 
fornia by Mt. Whitney (14,502 feet), 
by Mt. Williamson (14,384 feet), and 
by Mt. Sill (14,254 feet), Mt. Shasta 
(14,442 feet) is not taken into account 
because of its distant location. None of 
the mountains mentioned are as acces- 
sible as White Mountain Peak, the sit- 
uation of which is as follows, distances 
being roughly estimated in air line and 
compass directions likewise proximated, 
sufficiently accurate to assist in location 
on map. 

From Pasadena 225 miles a little west 
of north. An airplane flight of 1% 
hours. 


200 miles due east of San Francisco 


Bay in about the same latitude as Zion 
National Park. 

About 65 miles south of east from 
Yosemite Valley. About 28 miles fol- 
lowing the course of the range a little to 
the west of north from Westgard Pass, 
where the Roosevelt Midland Trail 
crosses the White Mountains. 

About 20 miles northerly from Bishop. 

About 60 miles westerly and southerly 
from Tonopah. 

About 35 miles easterly from the 
High Sierra Camp, the Municipal Re- 
creational Area of Los Angeles already 
stated as 240 miles distant from the city. 


It will be noted that this distance is 
farther than from Pasadena to White 
Mountain Peak, 


The summit of the mountain is about 
7% miles east in air line from the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, and viewed 
from a distance presents appearance of 
considerable area, bare and smoothly 
rounded like the top of a molded biscuit. 

A ‘feasible route for ascent is from 
Bishop up Silver Canyon to the summit, 
thence following the range crest north- 
ward. 

Practicability of access, visibility and 
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climatic conditions, would seem to war- 
rant further research. 

The largest telescope in the world in 
juxtaposition to the High Sierras will 
impress all Californians with its appro- 
priateness, which will be greatly empha- 
sized if scientific conditions and require- 
ments permit White Mountain Peak to 
be selected as a base for further explo- 
ration, of the unknown regions of the 
universe. 





NOTE: For assistance in compilation of 
mileage and compass courses, the author is 
indebted to the U. 8. Geological Survey and to 
the Map Service of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California. 





There is announced a joint meeting of 
the Seattle-Tacoma organizations of 
writers to be held at Seattle, in the 
Hotel Washington, December 5, at 7 
o'clock p.m. This meeting is to be in 
the form of a banquet. The program 
will be furnished by the Tacoma group. 
Dean Vernon McKenzie, First Vice- 
President of the League of Western 
Writers will preside. The formation of 
branch leagues and the affiliation of such 
with the League of Western Writers is 
going forward. Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, and other Pacific Northwest cities 
are moving aggressively in the matter. 
Seattle and Tacoma hotels have been 
selected as league headquarters. 
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PROLOG LIP 


pain has been found. 


RHEUMATISM 


can be cured! 


4 UFFERERS! Take a new joy in liv- 
§ ing. At last a way to relieve your 
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ANTI-URIC, the natural preparation, 
made from roots and herbs, has given 
permanent relief to many sufferers 
everywhere in as short a time as 20 
days. 


IF YOUR CASE is neuritis, sciatica, 
lumbago, inflammatory rheumatism, 
kidney ailment or general uric acid 
condition, you owe it to yourself to 
start using ANTI-URIC today. 


ANTI-URIC is for sale at the Owl and 
all other good drug stores. Results 
guaranteed or money back. 


If your case is ARTHRITIS, 
communicate with this office, 
stating length and history 
of case. 


THE ANTI-URIC CO. 
32 Front St., San Francisco 
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Every Room With Bath or Shower 
Rates: 
$2.00 to $2.50—Single 
$3.00 to $3.50—Double 
Twin Beds—$4.00 


Special Box Springs and 
Mattresses 

















HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


Jones at Eddy Street 


San Francisco’s New and Fine Hotel 


Radio connections in rooms 
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Mrs. Holbrook angrily planned the 
fierce upbraiding she would heap upon 
poor Helen, the moment she returned 
home. The whole history of love af- 
fairs since the world began testifies that 
had this occurred, it would have led 
straight and instanter to an elopement. 
For Helen was high spirited and Dan 
was a “gravy” getter, While she fumed 
and bubbled, the postman entered the 
picture. The letter said that her sister 
‘ in the East had a serious crisis of ill- 
ness in her family and needed help that 
she could not afford to hire. 


For several minutes the old lady pon- 
dered and at last a shrewd look crept 
into her eyes that boded ill for the 
“oravy” getter. When Helen arrived 
home, the cards had been stacked against 


W//Temn @ adhe 


‘Great Nortnern|§ 


Hotel 
"alt r.% €F @) 


REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


E FORMER Saas a 





RAVELERS select the Great North- 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up—Sample Rooms Dow 00, 
$5,00, $6.00, 97.00 and $8.00 
New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 




















Walter Craighead, Mgr. 
5 PBACTICAL EDUCATORS 
Real Estate 
Educator ....200 pp. clo. $2.00 
Vest Pocket 
Bookkeeper..160 pp. clo. 1.00 
vert eine” 128 clo. 1.00 
ooks “Cu one pp. clo. 1. 
- a 100 pp. clo. 1.00 
ng..... pp. clo. 1. 
Merit Vest Pocket 
eri Lawyer ........ 360 pp. clo. 1.50 
Les SPECIAL OFFER 


to Overland Monthly readers: 

for 45.90" postpaid, C.'G. 0. of on ape 

or $5. , & . OF on - 
pt FREE. Sa’ 


prove: Descriptive catalog t- 
action guaranteed. 
Thos, X. Carey & Co., 114 90th St., N. Y¥. 
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Get the Gravy 


(Continued from Page 418) 


her—or, maybe it was FOR her. Any- 
how, it was Helen, instead of the usual 
check, who rode East on that evening’s 
train. The way was now clear for the 
doing of dark maternal deeds and that 
unseen fixer of mortal affairs must have 
chuckled—if that is the astral plane’s 
method of registering amusement. 

During Helen’s absence the schemers’ 
kettle boiled and bubbled. The gray- 
haired one found sudden and sundry 
excuses for calling Frank Delavan and 
consulting him about her building plans. 
A dinner invitation, followed by an- 
other, was seasoned with a delicate hint 
that both she and Helen liked and ad- 
mired him and hoped he would keep 
on coming. Meanwhile, the crafty 
wrecker of “gravy” hopes called upon 
Georgia and confided, with copious tears 
borrowed from the alligator, that when 
Helen’s uncle’s estate had been finally 
settled, there hadn’t been enough shekels 
left to tile the floor of a woodpecker’s 
bathroom. 

Schemer number two very subtly and 
sympathetically broadcasted this bit of 
confidential news in the most desirable 
quarter. ‘Then she put the bungalow 
bait on her own connubial hook, minus 
all disquieting mortgage decoration, and 
angled, as only tactful and determined 
young widows know how. Poor Dan, 
thinking SOME “gravy” was better 
than none, jumped right out of a beauti- 
ful stream of “gravy,” grabbed the 
bright fly of false pretense and, in a 
very few weeks, was telling his friends: 
“meet the wife.” 

The night Helen came home, Frank 
Delavan “just happened” to be at the 
Holbrook home and drove mama to the 
depot. In the Holbrook parlor, the 
license column, marked in ink and lying 
in plain sight, “just happened” to catch 
her eye. Let us tactfully draw the cur- 
tain over a jilted maiden’s tears and 
heart-aches. Psychologists assure us that 
hearts never break, and that, more often 
than not, those that are cracked or dented 
can be repaired by a patient tinker who 
may have been encouraged to be on 
hand at the psychological moment. 


IX months had put new wrinkles in 
old Lady History’s face and several 
significant happenings had happened. 
Dan had not proved so wonderful as a 
‘gravy -getter and had drifted to an- 
other firm. Lake Malinore had faded 
from his sight but not from his memory, 
One day, moved, no doubt, by the same 
impulse that draws criminals back to 
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the scene of their crimes, he dropped 
into his former place of employment and 
met some of the boys. This was hap- 
pening number first and right suddenly 
learned of happenings numbers second 
and third. 

The new Sanitorium was finished and 
the Holbrooks had moved down there 
and rented their city home. Helen had 
come into her inheritance, had bought 
a block of land of her own, across from 
the Sanitorium, and was erecting a busi- 
ness block. 

It was such a saddened son of shame 
who heard that evening, from his worry- 
ing wife, of a mortgage he did not know 
existed. As we drew the curtain on 
Helen’s heart-aches, so let us draw it 
once more, on Georgia’s tears and Dan’s 
bitter curses. In a terrific revulsion of 
feeling, Dan drove down the next day 
to Lake Malinore. Wild thoughts of 
divorce, of trying to re-win Helen’s af- 
fections, mingled with the bitterest feel- 
ings a man can ever entertain—his lash- 
ings of his own foolish self for his ter- 
rible and tragic mistakes. 

Dan stopped his old used car under 
the well remembered patriarchal pepper 
trees, where he had first seen Helen. 
He sat and looked awhile at the imposing 
new Sanitorium building fronting the 
Lake. A dozen cars were parked about 
it and surges of merriment proceeded 
from within. They smote his unhappy 
heart with a strangely disquieting thud. 

As he watched and debated whether 
to go in, a vision of blonde loveliness 
too good to be true, came fluttering out 
on the arm of a mild-mannered, boyish 
young real estate salesman. He saw 
the wasted wedding rice and watched 
bride and groom run quickly down to a 
waiting airplane and climb into the 
cabin. He heard merry voices cry: 

“Goodbye, Mrs. Delavan!” 

He heard her happy response and his 
heart hung heavy in his breast. As he 
watched the dwindling plane become a 
mere speck upon the Northern horizon, 
he looked back at the new business block 
rising opposite the Sanitorium and heard 
himself mutter, between trembling lips: 
“Gosh-damit! There goes the last of my 
gravy!” 





Mr. Cyril Clemens, President of the 
Mark Twain Society, and nephew of 
Samuel L, Clemens (Mark Twain) is 
now on the Pacific Coast. The Mark 
Twain Society is holding a Mark Twain 
exhibit during the month of December 
at the Jefferson Memorial in St. Louis 
where will be shown many interesting 
manuscripts, books, letters, etc., pertain- 
ing to Mark Twain. Mr. Clemens is to 
co-operate with the Overland Monthly 
in issuing a special Mark Twain number 
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